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WE understand that the negotiations for the sale of the Poetsch patent 
for carrying out engineering works in quicksand by freezing have 
resulted in its purchase by a number of prominent capitalists. 


A NEAT application of the Bower-Barff process came under our 
notice recently during a visit to the foundry of Messrs. PAULSEN & EGER 
in Brooklyn, They have lately put in a plant for depositing copper, 
and have been making very handsome reproductions of artistic plaques 
and ornaments. Some time since, they tried the effect of covering 
these copper ornaments with a coating of iron electrically deposited, and 
of converting the blush of iron thus obtained on its surface into a black 
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magnetic oxide by the Bower-Barff process. They have succeeded 
admirably, the color being a beautiful intense black, capable by polishing 
of bringing out the relief parts of the ornaments very strikingly. 


AMONG to-day’s dispatches from Europe on the spread of the cholera, 
appears the significant item that ‘ the port of Huelva, in Spain, has been 
declared to be infected with cholera.” Should it prove that this some- 
what ambiguously framed statement means the adoption of strict meas- 
ures against the entry and sailing of vessels or the creation of a scare, 
then the miners of the Tharsis and Rio Tinto companies whose port 
Huelva is, would be seriously hampered in their operations, and English 
speculators for a rise may take hold of the matter to give Chili Bars a 
good lift. 


WE are indebted to Messrs. H. V. & H. W. Poor, publishers of the 
well-known Manual of the Railroads of the United States, for advance- 
sheets of their usual valuable introduction, in which they summarize the 
great mass of statistical and other information relating to that interest, 
collected by them for the year 1883. As the heaviest single consumers 
of iron, steel, and coal, statistical data relating to the-railroads and their 
prosperity should be closely studied, even though the figures given by 
Messrs. Poor are naturally retrospective rather than directed to conditions 
existing at the present time. The general causes that have led to the 
financial and industrial reaction that we have been suffering from are 
pretty generally understood. It has been insisted, over and over again, 
that the wild haste to embark in railroad undertakings has probably, 
more than any other single cause, contributed to that end. Messrs. 


Poor furnish the cold figures that give emphasis to these arguments. In 
a condensed form, the data for the last four years are as follows : 
1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 

Length of line owned, miles . ........ 92,147 103,530 114,461 120,552 
Capital stock, thousands of dollars.... 2.708,673 3,177,375 3,511,036 3,708,061 
Funded debt, “6 “ ) .. 2,530,875 2,878,424 3,235,543 3,455,040 
Floating debt, “ “4. 182,490 222,766 270,171 332,370 
Length of lines operated. miles....... 82,146 92,971 104,971 110,414 
Gross earnings, thousands of dollars... 613,734 701,781 770.210 823,773 
Net earnings, pie <".. 2724 286,180 315,451 236.912 
Interest paid, “ ue 107,866 128,587 154,295 173,139 
Dividends paid, “ 77,115 93,344 102,031 102,052 


At the close of the respective fiscal years of the railroads, their aggre- 
gate liabilities in 1883, including share capital, funded and floating debt, 
were the enormous sum of $7,495,471,311, or $62,176 per mile of completed 
road, and though the actual cost of construction per mile has steadily 
diminished, the apparent cost, as represented by share capital and debt, 
has steadily increased. Since 1880—three years—28,405 miles of railroad 
have been built. The cost, as represented by share capital and debt, was 
about $70,000 per mile, while Messrs. Poor state that the actual cost did 
certainly not exceed $30,000 per mile, and they add that the whole increase 
of share capital during that period, nearly one thousand millions of dollars, 
and a portion of the funded debt besides, was in excess of cost of con. 
struction. Assuming that the actual cost of construction was not greater 
than the funded and floating debt, and some that is certainly water, the 
average net earnings of the railroads of the United States are about 9 per 
cent. Apparently in 1883, it was only 4°49 per cent, so that one half of 
the entire nominal liabilities of the railroads of the country upon which 
they are expected to pay a fair return is simply and purely fictitious. For 
every dollar actually invested two are set afloat on paper. How onerous a 
burden upon the agriculture, the commerce, the manufacturing and mining 
interests of this country this enormous amount of fictitious capital must 
be may well be imagined, Let it be conceded that during the past six 
months there have been many cases where an often unwise competition 
has forced freights below cost, the fact remains that the many reductions 
made by force of circumstances prove that the railroads have in former 
years extorted, and many of them do still extort, exorbitant charges. 





THE MINERAL STATISTICS OF GREAT BRITAIN FOR 1883.—I. 

The mineral statistics of Great Britain, compiled from the returns of 
the fourteen mine inspectors, have just come to hand, earlier than is 
usual, it is true, but still, we are convinced, much later than it would 
be possible and profitable to publish them. We understand, from good 
authority, that the reports are substantially in the hands of the 
authorities toward the end of February, so that it takes fully four 
months to publish them. They are a mass of figures, carried to a detaij 
that would be impossible in this country, and contain full lists of all 
the mines in the United Kingdom. It is to be regretted that what is 
necessarily dry reading is not enlivened by even brief conclusions to 
be drawn from the figures, which no one could better interpret 
than those engaged in gathering them. After all, industrial statistics 





really furnish only a text for a discussion, and it has been said with some 
truth that, cleverly handled, they may be made to prove directly opposed 
propositions, 

The total production of coal in Great Britain in 1883 was 163,737,327 
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tons, against 156,499,977 tons in 1882, the principal districts participating 
being the following : 


PRODUCTION OF THE PRINCIPAL COAL DISTRICTS OF GREAT BRITAIN IN 1883. 


Cumberland... 

North Durham 

Northumberland 

South Durham 

North and East Lancashire 

West Lancashire 

Ee civiccGa GELS GeAKew. b5650ee bE Se 
Yorkshire 

Derbyshire 

Leicestershire 

Nottinghamshire 

Warwickshire 

North Staffordshire 

South Staffordshire......... ..... .. 
Worcestershire 

Monmouthshire 

NS os ick on Khe ees baN ao SeseeE Ee 
East Scotland 

West Scotland 6,386,706 


The accident statistics of the year 1883, in the mines classed under the 
Coal Mines Regulation Act, and under the Metalliferous Mines Regulation 
Act, compare as follows with former years : 


BRITISH MINE ACCIDENT STATISTICS. 
Coal M. R. Act. 
1882. 
496,192 
97.795 
503,987 


250 

129; 

339 § 
3 
9 


Metalliferous M. R. Act. 

1883. 1882. 
30,492 
19,743 


Men employed under ground 
Men employed above groun 
Total men employed...... . ....... 
Cause of death: 
Explosions of fire-damp 
Falls of sides 
Falls of roof 
pee: Seb iebe a 
Ropes and chains breaking......... 
Ascending or descending..... ... 
Failing into shaft 
Things falling from surface...... 
Falling part way down 
Things falling part way down 
Miscellaneous in shafts 
losions of gunpowder 
Suffocation by gas.... .. ... ...... 
Irruption of water 
Falling into water..... 
On inclined planes 
By trains and tubs. 
Machinery underground 
Sundries underground 
Machinery on surface 
Boilers bursting 
Miscellaneous on surface 


- 2 & 
fos We Se ay ad OT 


ak 
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Total deaths 1,126 
It will be seen, therefore, that, as usual, the most fruitful cause of 
accidental deaths are the falls of ground, and that accidents during the 
transportation of the coal in collieries, including those on inclined planes 
and by trains and tubs, are nealiy as disastrous as the fire-damp explo- 
sions. For the ten years from 1874 to 1883, inclusive, the death-rate 
from accidents per 1000 persons employed was 2°238 for the mines 
under the Coal Regulation act and 1°645 for the mines under the 
Metalliferous Mines Regulation act, the death-rate for all the miners in 
Great Britain being 2°182 per 1000 persons employed. The deaths due 
to fire-damp explosions of course fluctuate within very wide limits, while 
those due to other causes are steadier. This is well shown by the follow- 
ing table, giving the ratios of persons employed to each death, in English 
collieries : 
RATIO OF DEATHS BY ACCIDENTS IN ENGLISH COLLIERIES TO NUMBER EMPLOYED. 


= 
|Miscellane- | Miscellane- | 


| Falls of 

\Fire-damp.| roof and 

| sides. 
1,068 
1,408 
1,795 
4,271 
2,015 
3,842 


Year. Shaft. ous under- | 


ground. 
2,074 


ous 
surface. 


4,802 
| 4,119 
5,369 


re a — 


5S 1,161 
2,121 
3,557 
| 


| 
| #2 
535 
¥ | 2,607 
4.344 | 
5,308 | 
| 


2,423 


5,999 
2'093 


4,767 
1 


This shows in a general way a considerable improvement, the number of 
persons employed to one death being nearly double ; that is, the mortality 
is nearly one half only. How wide the fluctuations in the mortality due to 
fire-damp explosions are, may be gathered from the fact that in 1866 not 
less than 651 men were killed by explosions, or one in every 492 employed, 
while in 1876 there were only 95 victims, or one in every 5416. Since 
1851, in thirty-three years, there have been 1900 fatal fire-damp explosions 
in Great Britain, causing the death of 7894 men, and altogether, out of 
11,988,961 men, the aggregate employed one year during these thirty- 
three years, 35,127 have been killed in the collieries. 

All accidents, except fire-damp explosions, are usually fatal to only one 
or a few men only. Thus, during the period from 1871 to 1883, there 
were 515 accidents from fire-damp explosions, killing 3186 men; 
4730 accidents due to falls of roof and sides, causing the death of 4895 
men ; 1497 accidents in shafts, killing 1678 men; 2374 accidents caused 
by miscellaneous misfortunes underground, leading to the death of 
of 2546 men; and 1151 accidents on the surface, killing 1178 men. 
It is this very fact that only too often explosions are attended 
with much frightful mortality, which has created with the public 
the deep-rooted conviction that they constitute the most serious danger to 
the miner, while in reality the destruction they bring with them makes 
them far more dreaded by the colliery proprietor. To the individual 
working miner, the unsound condition of the roof is a much more prolific 
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cause of disaster, especially since it, too, is the most frequent cause of 
temporary and permanent injury or disablement. 

Concerning the production of iron ore in Great Britain, the following 
table issubmitted, showing itssource and roughly the percentage of iron 
it contains. Attempts have been made to compute, on the basis of these 
figures, the average percentage of iron in the charge in English furnaces, 
an attempt that was a failure, because it neglected the fact that a good 


deal of cinder is used, and that much of the stone is calcined and roasted. 


PRODUCTION OF IRONS-TONE AND IRON ORE IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

Average per 
centage of 
iron. 
30°CO 
32°50 


Quantity. 
Tons. 
7,266,550 
2,228,851 


11,495,401 


Under Coal M. R. Act: 
England (stratified iron 
Scotland ( - ' 


Tota 
Under Metalliferous M, R. 

Cumberland ( hematite) 
Durham (spathose ore and siliceous hematite) 
Glamorganshire (brown hematite) 
Gloucestershire (brown hematite)....... ... 
Lancashire (red hematite) 
Leicestershire (brown hematite) : 
Lincolnshire (brown hematite).... Reece emarn 
Northamptonshire (brown hematite)............. ..... 1,290,087 
Oxfordshire and Rutland (brown hematite) 41,645 
Somersetshire (spathose and brown hematite) 
Wiltshire (brown hematite) aes 
BEE Swi caue, nenieenies 


55:00 
30°00 
38°00 
44°00 
54°00 
34°00 
30°00 
38°00 
34°00 
34°00 
; 40 00 
Sua NEAT CR CRRES NOS 6s a anes 452 36°00 


The bulk of the stratified iron-stone mined under the Coal Mines Regu- 
ation Act comes from the Lias bed of Yorkshire, the quantity being 
6,926,887 tons, and from the blackbands and claybands of the Scotch 
coal measures. 

In 1883, England imported 3,581,073 tons of iron ore, of which 3,072,955 
tons came from Spain. The following gives an idea of the quantity of 


iron ore available for the blast-furnaces of Great Britain in 1883 : 


Iron ore mined 17,38 $,046 tons. 
Ores imported 3,191,073 * 
Purple ore (residue from pyrites)...... ...........65 «6. 390,000“ 


Total 20,964,119 “ 
Ore exported 8,708 * 


EN III oo chnesacceucc pesos Ssh saceeness 20,955,411 * 

In 1888, there were in operation in England and Wales 151 works, with 
753 furnaces, of which 414% only were in blast. They produced 7,400,300 
tons of pig-iron, used 18,225,275 tons of iron ore, and 15,259,556 tons of coal, 
including coal converted into coke. Scotland had 175 works, with 147 fur- 
naces, of which 1074 were producing, turning out 1,129,000 tons of pig with 
2,788,000 tons of iron ore and 2,515,444 tons of coal, making a total in Great 


Britain of 5521¢ furnaces out of 900 in blast, producing 8,529,300 tons of 
pig-iron, of which 3,287,000 tons were hematite pig and 179,500 tons of 
spiegeleisen, the consumption of iron ore being 21,013,275 tons and of 


coal 17,775,000 tons. The following were the principal producing districts : 
PRODUCTION OF THE PRINCIPAL IRON DISTRICTS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


| | | 

Pig-iron Iron ie) Coal 
made. | used. used. 
876,445|1 577,077) 1,668,970 
823.659) 2,165,604) 1,501,384 
796,770 1,404,742) 1,422,775 
522,135) 942.129) 1,055,162 

1,867,329 5,681,971 |3.876,626 
714,278 1,860,370] 1,626,47: 


| Furnaces 
in | 
blast. | 
56 | )l86 
6 | 36 | 
49 33 
46 35 
91 | 82% 
87 | 70% 
The growth of the manufacture of pig-iron in the United Kingdom 
during the past ten years may be gathered from the following table : 
PRODUCTION OF PIG-IRON IN TEN YEARS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


Pig-iron made. Coal used. 
5 15,292,201 tons. 
6,365,462 -* 15,645,774 ‘ 
Sco RAG ARAM 6,555,997 * 15,598,381 
6,608,664 15,342,445 
6,381,051 14.112,005 
5,995,337 13,117,411 
7,749,233 16,982,629 
17,484,990 
17,796,301 
17,775,000 


| No of No of 
works in | __ biast- 
operation.| furnaces | 
Cumberland +4 
1 
Lancashire 9 
Monmouthshire ... .. .. | 10 
Yorkshire, North Riding. | 19 
Lanarkshire, Scotland. .. | 14 


DisTRICT. 


To TELL IRON FROM STEEL, IN SMALL PIECES.—A new fracture ordinarily 
furnishes the means for classifying test pieces, but its appearance is nota 
sufficiently safe guide in dealing with good, fine-grained iron or very soft 
steel. In order to effect the separation with ease and certainty in such 
cases, Walrand has given a simple method in the Mémoires de la Société 
des Ingénieurs Civils, 1888, page 531. It is by observing the fracture of the 
test piece after heating and allowing it to take a blue color. The trial can 
be conducted in the following manner. Take a test piece about twenty- 
five or thirty centimeters long and make a slight scratch about four or 
five centimeters from the end. Then heat one end slowly and uniformly 
to a dark-red color (325° to 400° C.), and cool it in water. During the cool- 
ing, while the piece is still warm, it must be rubbed with a file from time 
to time, until the shining metallic surface laid bare has assumed a dark 
vellow, or, better, blue color,when it is to be cooled quickly and completely. : 
The fractures of the piece broken at the mark serve for comparison. Ordl- 
nary wrought-iron broken when cold appears fibrous or crystalline ; but, 
treated as above, its fracture is dull, irregular, and of short fiber. 
and moderately hard steel are fine grained ; after the heating and subsequent 
treatment, they have a shining, totally or partially smooth fracture. 
Swedish iron has only traces of fibers, and is hardly to be told from soft 
steel ; after treatment, the fibers become distinct. the smooth appearance 
is lost, and the iron becomes so much the more distinguishable from soft, 
steel treated in the same manner. 
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Tin Ore of the Etta Mine, Dakota. 


EpITOR ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL: 

Sir : Since the publication of my articles on the tin ore of Dakota last 
September, considerable development-work has been done on the Etta 
location. Twotunnels have been driven into the hill one hundred feet 
or more below the highest outcrop of ore. These tunnels havereached the 
vein and the ore. The ore found at that depth presents some peculiari- 
ties not before noted. In one of the tunnels, after passing through the 
country-rock of slate. quartz and feldspar were inuet in large crystalline 
masses associated with coarse and heavy tin-stone. This tin-stone, or black 
tin, is sub-crystalline ; some of masses showing distinct crystalline planes, 
and giving promise of crystals from half an inch to two inches in length 
and in diameter. These crystals occur in the midst of both the quartz 
and the feldspar. Masses of the feldspar weighing several pounds some- 
times contain half their weight of cassiterite. This feldspar is the potash 
variety—orthoclase—and it appears to be as favorable to the occurrence 
of the tin ore as the soda feldspar, or albite, of the greisen. This albite 
shows a prevailing lamellar, radial, or plumose condition of aggrega- 
tion, much like that of the albite at Branchville, Conn. The greisen ore 
has also been found, but is partly replaced by the coarse aggregation of 
crystals just described. ; 

he source of some of the green crusts and stains’ found on and 
between the masses of ore appears to be in disseminated grains of vitreous 
copper in small quantity, which decomposes on access of airand water. 
Some of the cassiterite crystals appear to be amorphous in the center, 
being filled with a yellowish-white powder, chiefly oxide of tin. Masses 
of a mineral resembling triphylite have been thrown out, and portions 
which have been altered by surface exposure are similar to heterosite, 
but the mineral is not easily fused. 

The general average percentage of black tin in the mass of the vein has 
not yet been determined by working in the large way ; but samples of 
several hundred pounds weight taken from oue of the openings sustain 
the statement at first made, that the general average of the ore will not 
be less than three per cent of black tin. It is understvod that a sample 
consisting of several sacks of greisen tin ore from the Etta. worked in 
New York, averaged about four per cent. The bars of metallic tin made 
from this ore are unusually pure. The difference between ** black tin” 
and the metal does not appear to have been always understood or kept in 
mind by some writers, which may account for some extravagant state- 
ments in the daily papers respecting the percentage of tin. There is also 
considerable confusicn of statement respecting localities. Many san- 
guine prospectors have mistaken garnet, staurolite, and tourmaline as 
well as ores of iron for tin-stone. 

Among other interesting minerals of the granitic region, beryls, like 
those of New Hampshire, may be mentioned, but they are not so large. 

Mitt Rock. NEw HAVEN, July 26. W. P. BLAKE. 















OFFICIAL STATEMENTS AND REPORTs. 


THE MINFRAL WEALTH OF VIRGINIA TRIBUTARY TO THE LINES OF THE 
NORFULK & WESTERN AND SHENANDOAH VALLEY RAILROAD COMPANIES. 
Under the title of The Mineral Wealth of Virginia, a very neat vol- 

ume of over 150 pages has been issued, being the second report by Mr. 

Andrew S. McCreath, of Harrisburg, the widely known chemist of the 

Geological Survey of Pennsylvania, on the mineral resources of the ter- 

ritory tributary to the Norfolk & Western and Shenandoah Valley 

railroads. Though perhaps the first part of the-title is too comprehen- 
sive to stand alone, the report is certainly a very important con- 
tribution to the description of the mineral wealth of the State, 
particularly because Virginia as a commonwealth has really done 
nothing since the work of Rogers. For that reason alone, Mr. McCreath’s | 
volume would command more than ordinary attention. But when 
it is added that the report is in every respect a model of its kind, 

and covers a very considerable area of the State, it will be conceded a 

higher rank in literature than is usually accorded to the documents giving 

the results of expert examination of single properties. We do not wish to 
convey the impression that the latter are not often worthy of being 
treasured by every engineer, but they rarely take so wide a scope. Mr. 

McCreath’s field has been an exceptionally large one. Stretching from 

Hagerstown, Md., southward, the Shenandoah Valley reaches Roanoke, 

a distance of 240 miles, while the Norfolk & Western main line extends 

from Norfolk, Va., to Bristol, Tenn., a distance of 408 miles. In addition, 

there are the New River Division from Central to Pocahontas, in the 

Flat Top region, 75 miles, with the Flat Top Extension, now building 

from Laurel Creek to Peter’s Gap, and the 47 miles extension to the 

Cripple Creek iron ore mines. This, it will be seen, embraces a very con 

siderable part of the Great Valley that stretches from New York 

through Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Tennessee. Mr. McCreath, in an 
introductory chapter, well describes its general geological features and 
discusses its different horizons with reference to their mineral-bearing 
character. ac | then with the description of the iron and manga- 
nese mines along the line of the Shenandoah Valley Railroad, he follows 1t 
with details of the mines along the Norfolk & Western Railroad, and of 
the mines tributary to the New River Division, giving in each case 
analyses from as thorough samples as were available to show the 
quality of the ores. He discusses the red hematite and mag- 
netic iron ores in the Lower Silurian limestunes of Southwest 

Virginia and Tennessee, tributary to the Norfolk & Western Rail- 

road, in a special chapter, because they are unique in cnaracter. Some- 

times they show in the same mine red and brown hematite and magnetic 
iron ore. Wherever found, they have been remarkably rich in metallic 
iron and invariably low in phosphorus, making them suitable Bes- 

Semer ores. Mr. McCreath states ‘‘that at nearly every opening 

examined, iron pyrites was noticed; yet in no case does the ore itself 

carry an appreciable amount of sulphur; but the occurrence may have 
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some bearing on the origin of these ores. Wherever the red and brown 
hematites are found together, they are equally low in phosphorus, and 
this fact may be suggestive of a common origin. 

Mr. McCreath’s next chapter is given to the now well-known Cripple 
Creek brown hematite ores which he divides into two classes, the more 
accessible ores lying in the Lower Silurian limestone ; and the apparently 
still more abundant, but thus far little worked *‘ mountain” ores, which 
are geologically connected with the Potsdam sandstone. The limestone 
deposits occur in clefts and cavities of the limestone, mixed with clay, 
and naturally they yield widely varying quantities of ore. The deposits, 
however, are very numerous. the ores are free from flint, the 
clay is easily washed out, and there is am abundance of water 
for washing purposes. Mr. McCreath says: ‘‘The ore-deposits are 
geographically and topographically well situated for mining, and the 
ore-bearing material is frequently of unusual richuess. As a result of all 
these favorable circumstances. the region is to-day producing very cheap 
limestone ore; and the amount of such cheap limestone ore can be 
quickly and largely increased. It is safe to say that the district can 
compare favorably in the cost of production with any other brown hema- 
tite iron ore producing region. While the high character of these ores 
will undoubtedly enable them to be shipped to a distance, yet the natural 
market for them seems to be in their own vicinity, where large furnaces 
will undoubtedly be built in the near future. The district possesses all 
the natural advantages for iron making—-cheap and good coke from the 
Flat Top coal region, cheap and good ore, and a cost for flux and labor as 


low as any other locality.” 


In Mr. Mctreath’s final chapter giving a summary of the results, he 


gives some general averages of analyses, which we may quote : 


Metallic iron. Phosphorus. 
Shenandvah Valley, Va. (28 samples)....... ..... 48°646 0°259 
Cumberland Valley, Pa. (46 samples......... .... 42950 0 464 
New River and Cripple Creek limestoue ores (17 
OE OE Ore 54°514 0:106 
Lower Silurian (Va.), red hematites (9 samples).. 6:2-0yU 0°03” 
Lower Silurian (Va.). brown hematite (4 samples) 4°532 0031 


We may also present the following table of estimates and actual cost of 


making pig-iron at various points in Virginia, compared with the cost 
in other well-known iron regions : 


Lime- 


Inci- 
stone. 


Milnes, Va. dentals, 


Ore. Coke. 


$5.25 


Labor. Total. 


$100 8 §=$12. 


ee ae 

(Ove. S2IGBSS). -.0- ccc csceeee - 

(Coke, $144@,$4.20)......-... ‘ 
Buchanan, Va. 


$4.50 80.30 1.50 


é 
3 
i) 


Estimated cost............. .-) 


(Ore. $244@ $2.10) ......... \. 
(Coke, $13g@$3.25). ....... \ 
Roanoke, Va. 


4.46 0 60 =O 1.25 


13.04 


Estimated actual cost, $12.60. } 


(Ore, $214@.$2.25)..........- - 
(Coke, $144@$2.95 .........5 
Pulaski, Va. 


4.79 2.10 1.°5 12.58 


Estimated cost........ ....... ) 


(Ore, oes ex Beene » eae 3.31 0.60 2.00 1.25 11.95 
(Coke, $1U44@$2.65) .......-. \ 

Cripple Creek, Va. 

Estimated cost.. ........--++- | 
(Ore. $2144@$1.60) ....... -. - $.40 3.88 
(Coke. $114@ 83.88)... ..... 4 

Middle Pennsylvania. 
All ore, actual cost. 1882........ 
Middle Peunsylwania, 
Estimated cost, 1884.......... : 
Harrisburg. Pa. 

Actual cost, 1882. 
(Ore. STS) 2.25. 2. 005 
(Coal, $14@ $3.60) ... ..... 5 

Harrisburg. Pa. 

Estimated cost, 1884 

Lower Susquehanna, Pa. 
Actual cost, 1882 L  ceetiaieaning 
Lower Susquehanna, Pa. 
Estimated cost, 1884... .... ... 4.25 4.95 
Lehigh Valley. Pa. 


0.50 
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5.02 1.00 
4.62 1.00 
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18.22 
16.62 


~ 
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9.00 0 85 2.10 1.00 18.35 


7.50 0.85 


16.10 
18.16 
16 OL 
20.38 
17.02 
15.84 


7.60 0.56 
0.56 


0.77 


9 34 9.30 2.23 2.64 
Lehigh Valley, Pa. 

Estimated cost, 1884............ 
Lehigh Vulley, Pa. i 

Actual cost (cheap ore), 1884... 
Pitisburg, Pa. 

Botan ont, IER... «205 < 5500. ) 
Ore, Lake S. Hem. $134@£6.75 
Se eae \ 

Pittsburg, Pa. 

Estimated cost, 1884... .-. . .. 10.00 

Phillipsburg, N. J. 
pe a) ee 
Phiilipsburg, N. J. 
ethanol cost. LS8&4 


0.77 wales 3.25 


7.28 5.29 051 1.81 


1L.81 3.39 CPE | asec 3.25 


17.97 


3.00 0.77 3 17.02 


0.42 17.87 
8.00 CD cst 25 16.91 

These figures certainly warrant Mr. McCreath’s conclusion that “‘ pig- 
iron can be made at numerous points along the lines of your railroads to 
such advantage that, apart from tle local demand for it which the devel- 
opment of country will undoubtedly make, it can bear long transporta- 
tion to markets and successfully compete with other localities, and yet 
leave a handsome profit for capital cpg managed.” His final 
paragraph sums up the matter as follows: The advantages which the 
territory traversed by your several lines of railroad offers to the iron- 
master may be summed up in a few words: ‘The ores are abundant 
and generally of very good quality ; they can be economically mined ; for 
the country in many localities is broken up by numerous ravines afford- 
ing natural openings for mining operations ; most of the deposits sre 
within easy distance of the railroads, with easy down grades ; the water 
supply, either for washing ore or for manufacturing purposes, is ample 
and permanent at all seasons ; limestone for fluxing purposes exists in 
unlimited quantities ; coke of the finest quality can now be obtained at a 
reasonable cost; and the railroad facilities for reaching markets in every 
direction are unusually good ; thus forming a combination of favorable 
circumstances rarely equaled.” 

Following out the iron resources of the territory that Mr. McCreath 
describes, we have been led to his closing words without referring 
to an important part of his work, that relating to the Flat Top 
coal region. The field, Mr. McCreath tells us, occupies a very large area 
of land in Tazewell County, Va., and in Mercer, Wyoming, McDowell, and 
Raleigh counties, West Va. Geologically, the beds belong to the lowest 
member of the coal measures, being equivalent to the Seral or Pottsville 
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conglomerate of Pennsylvania, where the group seldom contains coal- 
beds of economical importance. Thé ‘‘Quinnimont Group,” as it has 
been termed by Professor Fontaine, reaches its maximum importance in 
the vicinity of the Flat Top area. In Southwest Virginia, it becomes 
insignificant ; northeast, it soon becomes valueless; while at the north- 
west, on the New River, the beds become much thinner, though the coal 
still remains excellent in quality. Mr. McCreath has, for a number of 
reasons, confined himself to the comparatively limited area tributary to 
the completed railroad, of which Raaetoe is the present terminus. 
The area of 25,000 acres is practically controlled by the Southwest Vir- 
ginia Improvement Company, the Flat Top Coal Company, the Bluestone 
Coal Company, and the Crane Creek Coal Company, the first of which has 
thus far done the bulk of the actual mining work. Pocahontas is 
120 miles from Roanoke, 174 miles from Lynchburg, 298 miles from 
Richmond, 307 miles from City Point, and 378 miles from Norfolk, where 
tide-water is reached. The principal bed, the Nelson, or Pocahontas, or 
No. 3 bed, is nearly horizontal. At the No. 1 or East mine of the South- 
west Virginia Improvement Company, the bed is 12 feet 7 inches thick, 
with 8 inches.of top long coal and one half-inch and one 3-inch slate 
pores In this mine, the large 6-foot bench is now being taken out, 
eaving the upper 4 feet 8 inches coal bench in the roof and the 1-foot 
coal bench in the floor, with the expectation of taking them out later. 
Mr. McCreath gives a number of returns at other points, which all show 
how great the thickness is. He states that it should yield 10,000 tons of 
coal to the acre. As to the cost of mining, he is of the opinion that, at 
the present rate of wages, the cost of putting run of mine coal upon the 
cars, with 6 or 7-foot bed of clean coal, good roof and floor, and free from 
faults, should not exceed 60 cents a ton, actual cost outlay. As to its 
my, he gives the following table of analyses, the samples of the 
ifferent coals being taken from the cars at different shipping-points : 
Volatile 
matter. 
18 832 
18°756 
19°139 
22°168 
17°551 
30°107 
36°145 
33°123 


Fixed 
carbon, 
74-066 
73°406 

72°798 


Name of coal. 

. Flat top coal—average of 10 samples.... 
Flat top coal—average of 8 samples,! 9.g9g 
No. 3 ved j o 

Cumberland ccoal—3 samples. 

. Clearfield coal—3 samples ... . 

. Broad Top coal 

. Connellsville coking coal 

. Westmoreland coal 

. Cardiff coal, Wales 


ve 


COI OVI OO 


56°774 


Recognizing the fact that an analysis of coal may afford some aid 
in judging of its quality, but does not furnish the means of accurately 
arriving at comparative merits as a steam producer, Mr. McCreath quotes 
some elaborate tests made on a number of locomotives of the Shenandoah 
Valley Railroad, using Flat Top and Baltimore & Ohio, Hampshire 
Cumberland coals. Full tables of the results are submitted. Suffice it 
to quote as an instance that one engine making 44,316 ton-miles con- 
sumed 0°309 pounds of coal per ton mile of Flat Top coal, against 0°389 
pounds in the same engine of Cumberland coal, both on through freight. 
Similar comparative results were reached with local freight and pas- 
senger engines. 

Mr. McCreath’s report, of which we have given only some of the 
saliant features, will be found highly interesting. His wide experience 
and conservative judgment give it a special value, and will command 
general acceptance of his statements. We may add that the report is 
very neatly printed, well bound, equipped with maps, and, what is only 
too rarely the case, is provided with a full index. 


BELGIAN ZINC-WORKS. 


A recent issue of the London Iron Trade Exchange contained an 
account of the Vieille Montagne Zinc-Works, a portion of which we 
reprint : 

ese extensive works, the largest zinc-works in the world, are situated 
at Chénée, a village near to the Cockerill Works, at Seraing, near also to 
the glass-works of Val. S. Lambert, andemploy 1800 hands. The indus- 
trial importance of the district may be appreciated when we state that, 
for the amount of space covered, the capital invested, and the number of 
workpeople employed, there are probably no three works on the conti- 
nent, varying in character, but contiguous to each other, that compare 
with these vast establishments in the valley of the Meuse. The total 
number of workpeople employed by the Vieille Montagne Company is 
7500, who are distributed over 18 mines and smelting-works in France, 
Germany, Algeria, Spain, Sardinia, and Sweden. Their mines annually 
supply them with 70,000 tons of mineral of various kinds, besides which 
they purchase large quantities. The total indicated horse-power of their 
enginesis 5000. At the central works at Chénée, the processes of smelt- 
ing the ore and rolling and manufacturing the zinc plates are carried on, 
and 750 men are employed. The grinding and mixing of the clay and 
the molding of the crucibles in which the zinc ore is smelted are among 
the most important operations performed in the works ; the clay is mixed, 
pugged, and molded into crucibles by self-acting machinery. As an 
example of the saving of manual labor caused by the use of improved 
machinery, we are informed that three men aud three boys now attend 
on one machine, which ina day of 10 hours makes 110 crucibles of 4 feet 
6 inches in length, by about § inches in diameter, to produce which 40 
men, at much higher wages, were formerly required. 

There are no children employed, and boys are not admitted until they 
are 14 years of age. The hours of labor vary in the different depart- 
ments ; men engaged in the ordinary mechanical branches work 10 hours 
a day. The furnaces are kept constantly going, and most of the men in 
this department work in shifts of 12 hours each. The ‘‘over-men,” who 
are actually responsible for the working of the furnaces, work in shifts 
of 24 hours. These latter are paid jointly by. day and by tonnage. Half 
the excess of tonnage over day wages is retained, and only paid at the 
end of six months, if the men remain to the end of that time, the excess 
over day wages being considered a bonus, a portion of which may be 
kept back in case of an earlier termination of service. The ordinary pay- 
ment‘is fortnightly. Zinc rollers earn about 4s. a day of 10 hours, and 
this branch of work goes on night and day. Makers of “lozenges” (for 
roofing tiles) earn from 3s. 3d. to 4s. a day. 
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Thomas Dickson, President of the Delaware & Hudson Canal Com- 
pany, died on Thursday, July 31st, at his home in Morristown, New Jer- 
sey, of heart disease, from which he had been a sufferer for a long time. 
He was a son of James Dickson, a Scotch machinist, who came to this 
country in 1835, settled in Carbondale, Pa., entered the employ of the 
Delaware & Hudson Canal Company, and eventually became its master- 
mechanic. Thomas Dickson was born in Berwickshire, Scotland, 
in 1824, and was only eight years old when his father emigrated 
to Canada. The elder Dickson remained three years in the Dominion, 
and then came over to the United States and settled in Pennsylvania. For 
two years after settling in the Keystone State, Thomas went to schcol, but 
in 1887, at the age of thirteen, he abandoned the pursuit of knowledge for 
that of business. His first situation was with George A. Whiting, who 
had charge of the horses and mules of the canal company: but in the 
spring of 1838 he secured a clerkship in the store of Charles T. Pierson, in 
Carbondale. This store passed successively into the hands of Joseph 
Benjamin and F. P. and Galusha A. Grow ; but young Dickson retained 
his place under these changes, and, in 1845. was able to start in business 
for himself and form a partnership with his former employer, Joseph 
Benjamin. This partnership continued until 1852, when he identified 
himself with iron manufacture by purchasing an interest in a foundry 
and machine-shop. 

In 1856, Mr. Dickson entered upon his first business enterprise in 
which he took the initiative. He went to Scranton, Pa., and with the 
aid of his experience, acquaintance, and capital established the Dickson 
Manufacturing Company. Associated with him were his father and two 
brothers, George L. and John; Joseph A. Scranton, B. G. Clarke, J. J. 
Albright, and Joseph Benjamin. Thomas Dickson furnished $30,000 cap- 
ital, which was increased soon to $75,000 by the contribution of others, 
The company originally contented itself with the manufacture of sta- 


: | tionary engines and machinery intended for use in the mines around 


Scranton ; but its prosperity increased under its fonnder’s progressive 
management, and to-day it has a capital of $1,500,000, employs about 
800 men, and turns out some of the best locomotive engines in the coun- 
try. Mr. Dickson was president and manager of the company up to 
January ist, 1860, when he was succeeded by his brother, George L., his 
son-in-law, Henry M. Bois, now being the president. 

Mr. Dickson entered the employ of the Delaware & Hudson Canal Com- 
pany in 1860 as superintendent of the coal department, and four years 
later he was promoted to be general superintendent of all its business. In 
1867 he was chosen vice-president and in 1869 he was elected president. 
When he was general superintendent, the corporation was of far less 
magnitude than it is now. Its only railroad was a gravity road from Car- 
bondale to Olyphant, near Scranton, together with a branch to Scranton, 
the total mileage being only 63. Its roads simply furnished connection 
between the mines and the canal, by which the coal product was carried 
to tide-water. The company’s annual output was only about 500,000 
tons, and passengers were carried from Carbondale to Scranton by stage. 
Now the company owns or leases 149 miles of road in Pennsylvania and 
about 600 miles in New York. 

Mr. Dickson held large interests in important iron mining properties. 
He was one of the first capitalists te recognize the importance of the ore- 
deposits along Lake Champlain, and to secure their development. When 
he died, he was a director of and heavily interested in the Crown Point 
Iron Company, organized in 1872, the Chateaugay Ore and Iron Com- 
pany, incorporated in 1875, and the Hudson River Ore and Iron Company, 
organized in 1881. Mr. Dickson was interested in the Low Moor Iron 
Mines in Virginia, the Lackawanna Iron and Coal Company, the Oxford 
Iron and Nail Company, of New Jersey (in which he was a director), and 
the Grand Tower Mining, Manufacturing and Transportation Company 
of Southern Illinois. The latter company was consolidated with the St. 
Louis Iron and Steel Company, which recently suspended because of 
inability to realize on its assets. Among other concerns with which he 
has been connected is the Moosic Powder Company, of Scranton, Pa., 
and the Laflin & Rand Powder Company, whose mills are near Paterson, 
N.J., and back of Newburg. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LEITFADEN ZUR BERGBAUKUNDE. Von Dr. ALBERT SERLO, Oberberghauptmann 
und Direktor der Abtheilung fiir Berg-, Hiitten- und Salinenwesen im Minis- 
terium der Offentlichen Arbeiten. Vierte verbesserte und bis auf die neueste 
Zeit erganzte Auflage. |Guide to the Art of Mining, by Dr. Albert Serlo, 
Oterberghauptmann and Director of the Division of Mines, Smelting-Works, 
ard Salines in the Ministry of Public Works. Fourth Edition, improved and 
completed to the most recent date.] Berlin: Julius Springer, 1884. Two vols. 
8vo, pp. 841 and 668. With 745 woodcuts and 32 lithographed plates. Tables 
of contents, but no index. 

The appearance of a new edition of this well-known treatise can not 
fail to be an event of interest to mining engineers throughout the world. 
The fact that three editions have been called for since its first appearance 
in 1868 is a strong evidence of its value and the recognition which it has 
won from the profession. The first edition was the product of the 
editorial skill of Dr. Serlo exercised chiefly upon the materials left by 
his lamented friend and colleague, Bergrath Heinrich Lottner, the 
founder and director of the Berlin Mining Academy (18598), and the 

rofessor of mining in that famous school, whose lecture-notes were 
sc at his death (1865) to Dr. Serlo, and whose name appeared 
also upon the title-page. The third edition, however. which appeared in 

1877, had been so thoroughly reconstructed by the editor that Lottner’s 

name could no longer be retained as author, although the preface to the 

first edition and the preliminary sketch of Lottner’s life still appeared, in 
honor of his memory and merit. The same is true of the edition now 
before us, which has been still further changed and extended by incor- 
porating in it the results of an examination of the professional literature 

down to about October Ist, 1883. 

It is not necessary at this late day to point out the excellence, both in 
plan and in execution, of this manual. It was never intended to take 
the place of more elaborate monographs on special subjects; yet on 
many heads, it is not surpassed in fullness and precision by such treat- 
ises. As a comprehensive survey of the methods and principles of min- 
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ing, it has probably never-been surpassed. Certainly we have nothing fexamination shows that these, like the extra text, have been distributed 
in English that approaches it. Its clear yet compact style, its skillful[throughout the book. By these simple tests, we satisfy ourselves that 
use of suggestive drawings in the text, rather than large plates in an | this edition is symmetrically enlarged—not merely padded with dispro- 
accompanying atlas, and its abundant references in foot-notes admirably | portionate additions ina few spots. It represents faithful and well- 
adapt it for consultation by active practitioners who want to get sugges- | digested work. 
tions and the necessary guidance for further inquiry, if such should be} An inspection of the above table reveals that the largest increase has 
desired. The one defect which has always impaired the value of this} been in the third, sixth, and eighth sections. The additions to the third 
work, and which grows more annoying as each successive edition increases | section comprise a number of new explosives (compressed powder, 
the size of the book, is the lack of an alphabetical index. There is an} Harvey powder, diorrexin, heraklin, explosive gelatine), a number of 
amazing blindness on this subject among German scientific writers. | new drills of the pressure-type, such as those of Jordan, Loch, Brandt, and 
They classify and sub-classify until the reader goes wild among their | Jarolimek—the two latter, in particular, belonging to a class of machines 
useless molecular divisions. Then they put this analytical hotch-potch | not yet. so far as we are aware, introduced into American practice—and 
into a table of contents, and seem to think that this is an adequate sub- | a number of cutting-machines, and devices for breaking rock without 
stitute for an index. In the book before us, which, by the way, is not | blasting (wedges, lime-cartridges, etc.). Dr. Serlo mentions among his 
by any means the worst case we could name—not nearly as bad as| authorities only three from this country, Drinker’s book on Tunneling, 
Grimm’s work on Ore-Deposits, for instance—this fault is illustrated. If | the Transactions of the American Institute of Mining Engineers, and 
we wish to find, say, Haloxylin, we can not look in an index under the| this journal. But from this small list he has gathered much, though his 
word itself, or under Explosives. We must study the table of contents. | references to it are usually brief. Still, they are sufficient to put the 
There we shall find, after a while, that the third section treats of Excava- | inquirer on the track. We miss a good many names, familiar to us, such 
tion and its Tools. Under this head, there are two sub-heads : A, Hand-|as Atlas, Hercules, and Rendrock powder, Wood and Waring drills, etc. 
Labor, and B, Machine-Work. Under A there are eight sub-sub-heads, of | But perhaps we do not recognize them under their foreign names; and 
which the fifth is Blasting. Under *‘V. Blasting,” we have four sub-| perhaps, having no index, we have given up the search too soon. Life is 
sub-sub-heads, to wit, a, Tools ; b, Explosives ; ce, Loading and Firing ;| short ; and an editor's life is shorter, relatively to his art, than any body 
d, Execution of the Work. Under ‘“ b, Explosives,” we find six sub-sub- | else’s. There is in this section an interesting account of the use of wedges in 
sub-sub-heads, 1. Ordinary Gunpowder; 2. Other Kinds of Powder ; | coal mining, to avoid blasting (mentioned in our columns, vol. xxiii. p. 55), 
8. Nitril-Compounds ; 4. Gun-Cotton ; 5. Explosive Paper ; 6. Explosive |and of the breaking-down of coal, after under-cutting, by means of the 
Gelatine. Under the comprehensive sub‘-head Other Kinds, etc., there | expansion of burnt lime, whenslacked (ibid. vol. xxxiv., p. 19). Dr. Serlo’s 
are sixteen sub®-heads, designated aa, bb, and so on ; and at last, having | third edition mentioned merely the unsuccessful experiments of Elliott in 
carried logic and wrath to the sixth power, we find that this direction. Henow records the reported success of Shipley and Moore 
Ill. A. v.b. 2. kk with their compressed lime-cartridges in Shipley, concluding with these 
is the formula which guides us to Halorylin. Of course, we have| words: ‘‘ According to the accounts before us, this method has been 
learned in the search a good deal that we were not hunting for, and do| greatly successful in English mines, where the coal is but moderately 
not at the moment want. Of course, also, this laborious arrangement has | solid ; while for very solid coal, the pressure is not great enough, and in 
its uses as furnishing a syllabus of the whole subject. Nobody desires { broken, crumbly (mitrbe) coal, the generated steam passes into the cracks 
that tables of contents should be omitted But the attempt to make them | without effect. At the Saarbriicken mines and in Upper Silesia, no favor- 
serve as substitutes for indexes, by making them very elaborate after this | able experience has been obtained with this method ; moreover, Klose 
fashion, is futile. They serve very imperfectly the great purpose of the| proved by testing with lead cylinders the ineffectiveness of the opera- 
index—ready reference. Unless one is using a volume so constantly as|tion.” The reference here is to the Prussian Zeitschrift, vol. xxxi., B., 
to know, and never forget, its interior structure, one must waste time|p. 91, where Klose’s experiments at Saarbriicken are recorded. Dr. 
and patience at every consultation in mastering the author’s plan de novo. | Serlo describes (vol. i., p. 235) the lead cylinder test. It consists in 
How is a man to know a priori that Dr. Serlo classes Explosives under | measuring the force of an explosive by firing a charge of it inside a 
Hand-Labor instead of Machine-Work ? For the purpose now under con- | !ead cylinder, which the expansive force of the gases of explosion of 
sideration, we would rather have a book numbered in consecutive para-| course enlarges. Equal weights of different explosives fired within 
graphs throughout, with no attempt at classification. and an exhaustive | similar cylinders under similar conditions will expand the cylinders in 
index, alphabetically arranged, as a guide to the whole. But thisextreme | different degrees; and this affords a means of comparing them as to 
isnot necessary. Only give us the index, and we will not complainof the | force. It seems to us, however, rude and imperfect in two respects. 
typographical intricacies of the table of contents, which make it as hard | First, it does not permit the absolute measurement in foot-pounds of 
to follow as a railroad guide. the energy developed. Secondly, since the enlargement of the cylinder 
In this connection, we point with a good deal of pride to the indexes |is irregular, an exact measurement is difficult. In both respects, the 
which Dr. Drown appended to the successive volumes of the Transactions | apparatus employed by General Abbot, United States Engineer Corps, in 
of the Institute of Mining Engineers. The first volume appeared with- | his tests of explosives at Willett’s Point, is much better. That apparatus 
out any; but this fault was quickly perceived and remedied by a subse-|is described in General Abbot’s report, published a year or more ago. 
quent publication. Then two indexes, one of topics and one of authors, | and noticed in our columns. By an ingenious arrangement, he caused 
were added to each volume. This was a surviving element of the Ger-|the force of the explosion to hammer, as it were, the end of a lead 
man mania for classification. It may be seen also in the three indexes | cylinder, by driving a piston upon it; and he measured subsequently by 
to the reports of the writer as U. S. Commissioner of Mining Statistics. | comparative experiments with a ballistic test-machine the actual energy 
Mines, districts, and general subjects are there separately indexed—a | in foot-pounds exerted upon the sectional area of the lead cylinder. It 
piece of youthful inexperience, which we are sorry to see the Director of | isa pity that Dr. Serlo has not included this method in his book. He 
the Mint still imitating. We can assure him that there is no sense in it ; | Seems to have overlooked General Abbot’s experiments altogether. But 
and he may believe us ; for we have learned our wisdom by exasperating | here we must again remark that, having to examine the book without 
experience, as we turned tothe wrong list ina hurry. Dr. Drown made the | the help of an index, we may have overlooked that of which we were in 
same discovery ; and since Vol. V., we believe, the Transactions of the |Search. Under such circumstances, when we say that this or that is 
Institute have carried but one index, and that a thorough one. Therecent | lacking, we must be understood as meaning merely that looking in the 
appearance of a consolidated index to the first ten volumes really doubles | place or places where it ought, according to our best judgment, to be 
for practical purposes the value of the series, by rendering it, of all the | found, we do not find it. If we are thus led to 7 trate an uninten- 
works in the library of a mining engineer, the one which will most quickly | tional injustice, we trust our distinguished friend, the author, will both 
reveal to him whether it contains what he wants, and, if so, on what| pardon us and blame himself therefor. 
page. In the sixth section, the electric transportation at Zankeroda (see vol. 
To return to the work now in hand. It contains innumerable facts of | ¥xxvi., p. 14 of this journal) is described ; but apart from this, we notice 
importance to which the table of contents gives noclue. For example, | 20 new topic in the table of contents. The increase in this section is dis- 
we wish to know which rock-drill was used at the Mont Cenis and which | tributed throughout, and is principally due to the addition, under each 
at the St. Gothard tunnel. There is no way to find out whether the| head, of later information. Thus the space given to steam hoisting- 
information is here, except by reading through all that is said about the | engines has been doubled. . 
various rock-drills, until we come to those of Sommeiller and of Dubois} In the eighth section, we find as novelties the screw-ventilator of 
and Francois, Pelzer and the turbine-ventilator of Kraft. There is also a pretty full 
We have not said half enough on this subject, and we would say a good | description of the Westphalian improvement upon the English method 
deal more if we could thereby make sure that our cry of distress and | of closing hoisting-shafts, so that they can be used as air-ways (upcast) 
remonstrance would be heard on the other side of the water. German|to mechanical ventilators. As is well-known, the necessity of having a 
technical literature is so thorough and conscientious that it ought not to | closed shaft to connect with the fan, and the supposed necessity of an 
be left in such a mutilated state as often cripples its usefulness. It is a| open shaft for hoisting, was for a long time a chief ground of the pref- 
thousand pities that a patient workman should forge and temper and | erence shown for furnaces by English mine superintendents, who were 
sharpen and polish a perfect blade—and then offer it to us without a| accustomed to use the hoisting-shaft as an upcast. This arrangement 
handle. obviates, it is true, that objection to the use of the fan ; but in our judg- 
Having thus unburdened our soul, we proceed to our main purpose, | ment the objection should have been abandoned anyhow ; because the 
which is to show the extent and nature of the improvements and additions | passage of the warm, moist, foul air of the upcast-current through the 
in this fourth edition of Dr. Serlo’s books, as compared with the third | main working-shaft is both disagreeable and destructive of timbering. 
edition, issued in 1878. A deep colliery should have two exits at least ; they are indeed in most 
That the additional matter is both considerable in amount and dis-| places required by law. The one used for hoisting, which needs to be 
tributed throughout the whole work, will appear from the following tab- | large and thoroughly timbered, should be a down-cast, and the air-shaft 
ular summary of the sections, showing the extra number of pages given should be used under ordinary circumstances for air only. It need not 





to each, and the total. be so expensively timbered, and its maintenance will involve but a 
Additional. ‘Total. trifling cost. Moreover, the ventilation can be much better managed 

I. Das Vorkommen, ete. (Occurrence of useful minerals).. 54 through such an upcast. : 
= Aufouchen der Lageretiitten Coane sta sass S = Under the head of safety-lamps, there are descriptions, not found in 
IV. Gruben, ete. (Mines, stopes, and workings)..-........ 23 189 the third edition, of the lamps of Rosenkranz, Jiittner, Goddin, Gilden- 
V. Grubenausbau (Mine-supports) ....... .....6:00ceeeeee ee 20 216 meister, and Kamp, Fox, Birckel, and Wolf. The latter, a benzine-burner, 
war eg - ae... Ae ee 61 = which can be both extinguished and relighted without opening, is per- 
VIL. Wetterfohrang (Ventilation)... nw. BB haps the best safety-lamp—both as to amount of light and as to degree of 
IX. Wasserhaltung (Drainage, pumping, etc).............. 24 159 safety—now in existence. Dr. Serlo’s book does not contain a drawing 
E —= of it; and American mining engineers will be glad to know that the 

Totals (apart from preface, contents, bibliography, etc)....  ..264 1,503 


paper on the Wolf lamp, presented by Mr. Eugene B. Wilson, of Drifton, 
The number of illustrations has been increased from 640 woodcuts and | Pa., at the Chicago meeting of the Institute, and shortly to be distributed 
23 lithographed plates to 745 of the former and 32 of the latter ; and | to the members, is accompanied with an illustration. 
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The use of the electric light, whether stationary or portable, in mines, is | steel. 


mentioned briefly. It does not seem to have made any greater progress 
abroadthan here. There has been talk of it in a good many quarters ; but 
Dr. Serlo reports no regular use of it in a colliery, and only one instance 
of any kind, namely, the Hungarian salt mine of Maros-Ujvar. The port- 
able apparatus of Benoit and Dumas, which consists of a zinc-carbon bat- 
tery, a Ruhmkorff coil, and a Geissler tube, can scarcely be called a lamp, 
sinceit gives less than § as much light as a common Davy, or less than } as 
much as the ordinary naked light of a miner, and weighs some 16 
unds. But it is of inestimable value in emergencies where no safety- 
amp can be trusted, since by the feeble glimmer of the gases in the 
Geissler tube, work can be done in the presence of the most explosive 
fire-damp—as, for instance, in cases of rescue, or as in the case at Saar- 
briicken, where a violent *‘blower” of fire-damp was walled up by a 
party working with this lightalone. On the other hand, it appears that 
the true electric lights, whether arc or incandescent, are not absolutely 
safe; since if the glass globes inclosing them should be broken in the 
presence of explosive mixtures, the spark or glowing filament would be 
capable of igniting the gas. For stationary illumination, however, we 
think the incandescent lights will undvubtedly prove useful in collieries, 
and will be much safer than the gas-lights now frequently employed in 
Great Britain. 

We could go on indefinitely to notice the new matter contained in this 
edition of Dr. Serlo’s great work ; but the limitations of space forbid 
further comment. We have said enough to show that it 1s a contri- 
bution to technical literature of the highest practical value for mining 
engineers in practice as well as for students of the art. To those 
who do not already possess an earlier edition, we can give emphatic 
advice, to purchase this ; and those who, already possessing an earlier 
edition, know its character and value, can scarcely afford to go without 
it in its present extended form. The necessity of continually buying 
new editions of standard works is one of the incidents of the progress of 
our art. Itadvances with great rapidity, adopting promptly the latest 
discoveries of science ; and its practitioners must keep pace with it. at 
any cost. 

We should be glad if such books as this existed in English. But amere 
translation of them into English would not be sufficient. Although they 
are coming more and more to quote American practice, they do so at 
second-hand, and can never, in the nature of the case, take the .place of 
indigenous literature. ‘Their chief value to us is as epitomes of foreign 
practice, from which we may obtain valuable suggestions. And since the 
German mining literature is incomparably the most abundant and 
thorough in the world, we earnestly advise all mining engineers to 
acquaint themselves with it, in its own language. In lecturing to classes of 
students, we bave been accustomed to name the knowledge of German 
among the necessary qualifications of the accowplished mining engineer ; 
and in looking back upon our professional career, while we notice many 
utterances which time and experience would lead us to recall, that is not 
one of them. 


* 


QUARRYING SLATE BY MACHINERY. 


In the slate district of Pennsylvania, a machine has’ recently been intro- 
duced which bids fair to supersede the old method of drilling and blasting. 
The machine is the invention of John Crump, of Philadelphia, and of 
Richard Brereton, superintendent of Mr. Crump’s quarry. Mr. Crump 
four years ago proposed to himself the project of devising a machine to 
cut and finish with true surface all kinds of building stone as it lies in the 
ground, thus saving the enormous waste of blasting processes and the 
handling of the waste. He engaged Mr. Brereton to assist him, and the 
result of their labors is this novel ‘rock quarrier and stone shaper,” 
which they have had patented in all countries under the above name. 
Its cutting power is shown by the ease with which it goes through the 
flint in this slate quarry, where, at least,it is capable of doing remarkable 
work. Whether it can beassuccessfully employed in cutting and shap- 
ing granite and other hard rocks is not decisively proved as yet, though it 
is designed for such use. " 

The machine in its essential features is us novel as it is effective. It 
looks like a very coarse circular saw, but is not driven like a saw, and 
it makes its cutin an entirely different way. Thus, it runs backward, 
cutting upward instead of downward, moves very slowly instead of 
rapidly, and is driven not from its axle, as saws are generally driven, 
but from its periphery. The cutting disk is substantially like that 
of a saw, with removable chisel teeth. These have an alternate *‘ set,” 
right and left, and at intervals there is a straight tooth to clear out 
the sliver that the two sets of teeth might otherwise leave. Near 
the outer edge of the steel disk there are two rows of oval holes in 
which the teeth of two pinion-wheels, one on each side, engage. This 
is the driving mechanism, and it serves two useful purposes. It applies 
the power at the most advantageous point. and it steadics the large. 
thin disk, 3 inch thick, while cutting through very hard rock, or 
rock containing hard particles of flint. The circular cutier is, in fact, 
simply journaled on its axle, and is pulled around by its periphery while 
making an upward cut. Thefeeding mechanism is worm-screws and cog- 
wheels, sv geared with the cutter that they move in unison. The whole 
machine (including the boiler and the steam-engine for driving the cutter) 
is mounted upon one framework, and all of the mechanism travels 
together upon pinion-wheels, the pinions of which engage in holes in an 
iron trackway laid upon the rock to be cut. The depth of the cut made 
is nearly one half the diameter of the cutting disk, and may be of any 
length that the quarry permits. The cutier may be set at any desired 
angle, aid if the stone is to be finished before its removal, files are attached 
to each side of the saw-plate, slightly wider than the cutter, thus remov- 
ing the saw-tooth marks. 

The teeth of the cutter are, as before remarked, removable, and they 
are removed and replaced while the cutter is at work. The cutters do 
not get hot. The machine moves so slowly that a boy has plenty of time 
to take out a dull tooth as the saw comes up from the stone, and replace 
it with another before the part of the blade from which it was removed 
has again passed below the surface of the stone. A boy is employed at 
this work all the time, and with a set of machines at work, the teeth are 
being constantly resharpened, ready for return to the cutting disks of 
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In the slate quarry, the machine is said to work admirably. It 
makes a cut ‘‘across grain” about 36 feet in length, or with the grain 75 
feet in a day. and of a depth proportioned to the diameter of the saw or 
cutter. There is practically no waste in quarrying slate by this process. 
It saves from 10 to 30 tons of waste for each ton made marketable. Cross 
cuts, leaving sharp square edges and corners, can be made, but in quar- 
rying for roofing slate only lateral cutting isrequired. Two parallel cuts 
having been made at any desired distance apart, say 24 feet, a line is 
nicked out where it is desired to split off the block, and a few sharp 
blows determine the fracture. The blocks are then removed from the 
quarry, and at once split and shaped by expert workmen into roof slate. 
All the work except the simple process of splitting and cutting to size is 
done in the quarry. and without handling or any waste except that of 
the saw cuts. The slate, moreover, is removed without such incipient 
fractures as are liable to result from blasting and other violent processes 
of dislodgment. Roofing slate is sold by the *‘ square,” a square being 
as much slate as will cover 100 square feet of roof—say, a space 10 by 10 
feet. It is claimed that slate can be quarried by this machine and pre- 
pared for the market at from one third to one fifth the present cost, 
besides saving a vast amount of material that is now wasted. 


CRESTED BUTTE MINING CAMPS. 


Correspondence of the Engineering and Mining Journal. 


This isone of the most interesting little cities in Colorado. It is of 
importance, not only asa metal mining center, but for soft and hard coals ; 
good coking coal in abundance in the city limits. and a genuine anthra- 
cite coal almost in sight of the workings of the other. There is an exten- 
sive coke-plant here. and a fine quality of coke is made. The company 
is preparing for still more extensive works. It is going to put up 
another set of ovens on the mesa just above the present ones. The Gun- 
nison and Crested Butte branch of the Denver & Rio Grande Railroad 
extends beyond this city some three miles to the *‘ Anthracite Breaker.” 
Passing along yesterday, 1 picked up some as fine specimens of anthra- 
cite as one would wish tosee. Ina futuredetter, I may have something 
to say on the whole question of hard and soft coals in such close proxim- 
ity. Ihave been over Cascade Mountain, up through Baxter Basin, over 
the crest of the basin, and along the sides of Dark Cafion. Along this 
route, there are some fine prospects and several good mines, that is, reg- 
ular producers of good ore in paying quantities. The coal business will 
keep up this city while the metal mines are developing, and better 
roads than burro trails are constructed. Here are some facts about 
the coal industry of these mesas that will be of interest to those who 
have not looked into the matter. The ‘‘Anthracite Breaker” has a 
capacity of one thousand tons a day, but only about three hundred can 
be mined at present. The dip of vein is 9° 30’; average thickness, five 
and a half feet. . 

The basin will average net about six thousand tons per acre of land 
area. With present liberal rates of the Denver & Rio Grande road, a 
profit of one dollar per ton ought to be realized on coal shipped to Gun- 
nison, Leadville, etc. This anthracite, by analysis, carries of 

Fixed carbon 
Moisture 


Of moisture at 105° .... 
Of volatile matter at re:t heat 
. Asb 
Specific gravity 
It is what is known as red ash coal. 
own about one half of the whole field. 
I next invite attention to the Crested Butte bituminous coal and the 
made from it: 


Coal men from Pennsylvania 


A contrast of this with the Connellsville coking coal, which is gen- 
erally regarded as the standard, shows the superior quality of this coal : 
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An analysis of the coke made of these coals gives an instructive con- 
trast. Crested Butte coke carries— 


Ash ; 
Sulphur 

Connellsville coke gives of 
Ash 
Sulphur 

There is a deposit of coal twelve miles west, about Irwin, but not so 
thick as the one at this point. The railroad will be extended to that 
point at no distant day, and then there will be a great increase in the coal 
business of this basin. Colorado mined 2,500,000 tons of coal last 
year. 

When I have studied the situation as to the geology of this sec- 
tion more carefully, I will make it the topic of a future letter. Suffice it 
to say at present, that in my humble opinion there can be few more inter- 
esting and remarkable parts of the surface of mother earth than this to 
the geologist. 

Pen pictures of the scenery of this picturesque country are out of place 
probably, in a scientific and industrial journal; hence, I leave such as I 
may be able to make for the home paper. 

CRESTED BuTTE, CoLo., July 23. 


In the United States Court at Pittsburg. the application foran injunction 
by the Atlantic Giant Powder Company of California to restrain the 
Marquis Hulings, Wilson Barr Howe, and others from infringing upon 
letters patent for a method of exploding nitro-glycerine was dismissed 
by Judge Acheson on the ground that the method under which the 
defendants have been operating had been disclaimed by Albert Nobels, to 
whom the original letters patent were issued. 
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THE LEGG COAL MINING MACHINE. 


The Legg coal mining machine consists of a bed frame, occupying a space 
2 feet wide by 7 feet 6 inches long, composed of two steel channel bars 
firmly tied with iron braces. the top plates oneach forming racks, with 
their teeth downward, into which the feed-wheels of the sliding frame 
engage. Mounted upon and engaging with this bed frame is a sliding 
frame similarly tied, consisting mainly of two steel T bars, upon which are 
mounted at the rear end two small 5inch by 5 inch engines, from which 
power is transmitted through straight gear-wheels to the rack, by means 
of which the sliding frame is fed forward. Upon the front end of this 
sliding frame, is mounted the cutter-bar, held firmly by two solid steel 
shoes, with suitable brass boxes. The cutter-bar contains twenty-six bits 
made of tool steel, held in place by set-screws. When the cutter-bar is 
revolved, these cutters or bits cover its entire surface. The cutter-bar is 
revolved by one endless steel chain from the driving-shaft. The feed is 
thrown on and off by means of a lever. We are informed that the cut under 
the coal, 5 teet by 3 feet 6 inches, is 
made and the cutter bar withdrawn 
in from 4 to 6 minutes. The ma- 
chine is easily handled by two men. 
and will undercut from 500 to 800 
square feet of floor per day of 10 
hours. 

The construction of the machine 
is very simple, so that any body of 
ordinary intelligence can under- 
stand and. handle it with a few 
days’ instruction. Special pains 
have been taken to make the parts 
durable; so that, with ordinary 
care, they will last a long time. 
The bits are easily changed, re- 
quiring but about ten minutes to 
take out one set and put in another. 
These should be changed from two 
to three times each day, and 
oftener if the cutting is hard and 
gritty. Any blacksmith who un- 
derstands working steel can make 
them. 

The operation of the machine is 
about as follows: The machine is 
placed in front of the coal at one 
side of the room, on the floor of 
the mine; the cutter-bar is then 
driven into the coal to a depth of 
about 5 feet, and by means of the 
reverse feed is withdrawn when 
the machine is moved over the 
length of the cutter-bar. and 
another cut is made, withdrawn 
again and set over as before, and 
so on continually, until the entire 
room is undercut. This machine, 
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which is manufactured by the Lechner Manufacturing Company, 





being traced by its outcroppings. Your decision holds that, ‘‘as the 


peculiar conditions do not exist that would make such a location satisfy 
the intent of the mining act, it will be necessary to amend the survey so 
as to conform to all the requirements of the statute, Sec. 2320, R. S.. as 
construed by this[your] office, to wit: ‘A lode claim must be, to all 
intents and purposes, essentially a parallelogram.” Such.a construction 
should be founded on the reason of the thing, or the clear intent of the 
statute. As tothe former, I fail to perceive any reasonableness in the 
requirement of a parallelogrammic form. If a fissure-vein deviates lit- 
erally at an angle, it is reasonable, as the primary purpose of the statute 
is to grant the mineral, that the location should deviate with it. If the 
mineral is not deposited in a fissure, but in irregularly shaped masses, as 
in this instance, then, as it can in no wise affect the interests of either 
the United States or adjoining locators, whether any given L-shaped lot 
be covered by one or by two locators, it is unreasonable to hold that it 
shall not be embraced by one location. 
Turning to the statute referred to, it reads that ‘‘a mining claim located 
after the 10th day of May, 1872, 
may equal, but shall not exceed, 
1500 feet in length along the vein 
or lode,” and that ‘‘ no claim shall 
extend more than 300 feet on each 
side of the middle of the vein at 
the surface.” It is apparent that 
the purpose of these provisions 
is to limit the dimensions of the 
location. ard not to prescribe its 
shape. Itis to be not more than 
1500 feet long, and not mere than 
600 feet wide. The point of meas- 
urement selected is the ‘* vein.” 
and if the measurements be made 
along and from the middle of a 
vein that departs literally from its 
course at a right angle, it is 
obvious the statute is satisfied. 
Precisely the same quantity of land 
and lode is appropriated by an L- 
shaped as by an I-shaped location, 
where the length and width are 
determined from the middle of the 
vein. ‘‘There is no language in 
the act.” says the court. in 
Wolfley vs. the Lebanon Mining 
Company (4 Col., 112), ‘‘that re- 
quires the diagram to be in the 
form of a parallelogram, or in any 
other particular form.” I will go 
farther, and say that the language 
of the statute precludes the con- 
clusion that it contemplated a par- 
allelogrammic location. The re- 
quirement of such a shape might 
be inferred, if the language had 
been, *“‘no claim shall exceed 
1500 feet in length by 600in width ;° but the introduction of the provisions 
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Columbus, Ohio, has been thoroughly tested in the mines of Ohio, Penn- | requiring a measurement of length “along the vein,” and of width from 


sylvania, and Illinois, and has proved very satisfactory. 





THE LAW AS AFFECTING MINING AND METALLURGICAL INTERESTS. 





‘‘the middle of the vein,” plainly points to a reason for the selection of 
| the central line of the location instead of the side-line, and that reason 
' must have been the possible tortuous course of the vein. There could be 
| no practical purpose in selecting the middle of the vein as the place of 
| measurement, except to provide for an appropriation of the same quantity 


The Form of a Lode Claim.—A lode claim need not be in the form of a | of surface by a deflecting as by a straight location. Since the statute 


parallelogram, as has been held by the Commissioner of the General 
Land-Office for the last few years, but may be of any shape or form, so as 
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authorizes an L-shaped or other irregularly-shaped location in the case of 
| a fissure-vein. it must authorize it in the case of a horizontal deposit, 
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MINING MACHINE. 





to embrace therein the lode, and not to exceed the surface ground 


é such as is found in this case, if the reason of the thing does not forbid. 
allowed by law. The following is the text of the Secrctary’s decision : 


That such a deposit is within the meaning of the descriptive terms ‘‘ vein 
WASHINGTON, D. C., July 2, 1884. or lode,” in the statute is settled (Stevens vs. Williams, 1 McC., 480), and 
TO THE COMMISSIONER OF THE GENERAL LAND-OFFICE. | I have said above that there are no practical considerations opposing it. 
Sir : I have considered the claim of the Breece Mining Company upon | Therefore I see no reason for objecting to the location in the case before 
the Philadelphia lode, Leadville. Colorado, on appeal by claimants from | me. and reverse your decision. H. M. TELLER, Secretary. 
your decision, requiring an amended survey of i location. The plat | See 
shows a location running northeasterly 875 feet, measured along the line | TRANSMISSION OF POWER BY ELEcTRICITY.—-One of the most remarka- 
marked ‘‘ center of vein ;” thence southeasterly, at a right angle with | ble instances of the transmission of power by electricity is that resented 
its former course, 450 feet ; thence northeasterly, parallel with its original | by the electric railroad in one of the main cross-cuts of the Oppel colliery, 
course, 175 feet. [t is thus 1500 feet in length, measured along said ‘‘ cen- | Saxony. This cross-cut is 2865 feet long, and is the outlet for the coal 
ter of vein,” and it is 300 f-2t or less between the side-lines. The location | mined in the vein, the quantity delivered to it being six hundred mine- 
appears to be surrounded by other locations on all sides, its western | cars per day of sixteen hours, each car weighing. loaded, 1594 pounds. 
end-line being part of the east line of lot 487, and its eastern end-line | A train of tifteen cars is moved at a speed of from seven to ten feet a 
lying within the limits of lot 474, and parallel with the former. A few | second, the steam-engine at the mouth of the shaft making from 225 to 
feet south of the center vein of the location, a1 «* its western extremity, | 250 revolutions during the run, lasting from three and one half to four 
is the discovery shaft, and a secon] shaft apyears some 600 feet to the | and one half minutes, through the cross-cut. When doing .this amount 
eastward, being a few feet north of said center-line. There appears to | of work, the steam-engine delivered 11°2 horse-power ; or, assuming the 
have been no discovery of mineral elsawhere in the location. : Attidavits | friction of the engine’s gearing to have occasioued a loss.of twenty-five 
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set forth that the underlying mineral is found as a comparatively level’ | per cent, the power actually-trangmritted by the electric cyurrent_to the _ ... 


deposit, irregular in form, in no wise'a fissure-vein, and not’ capable of | locomotive was 5°22 horse-power, or 46°6 percent: 
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THE LAW OF THE APEX.* 


By BR. W. Raymond, New York Oity. 


This name is applied to the present mining law, as enacted in 1872 and 
since, to indicate its leading characteristic—in which it differs from all 
revious mining laws of this or any other country. The earlier act, passed 
in 1866, was practically the first attempt of Congress to deal with the 
question of mining titles upon the public domain. It was framed after 
nearly twenty years of acquiescence on the part of the government in the 
self-constituted tribunals, officials, rules, and customs of the mining dis- 
tricts. In its recognition of these, and in several other particulars, the 
act of 1866 was open to serious criticisms. It is the purpose of this paper, 
not to trace the history of legislation on this subject, or show in detail 
what were the faults of the earlier law, but rather, by a discussion of cer- 
tain aspects of the present law, to point out how great a revolution it has 
effected in the rights of mining locators, and to indicate some of the dif- 
ficulties attending its application. 

In the attempt to correct the vagueness of the act of 1866, an entirely 
new element was introduced into the law, bringing with it a new set of 
difficulties. Under the act of 1866 and the miners’ customs that it 
followed, the lode was the thing claimed and subsequently acquired by 
patent. And the claim toa given number of feet on the longitudinal 
course of the lode was rooted in a discovery of any part of the lode in 
any part of the claim. (‘‘ Extensions” could in many districts—perhaps 
universally—be located and claimed on the strength of the discovery in 
the principal claim to which they referred ; but this is a point not essen- 
tial to the present discussion.) It was not necessary to find the outcrop 
or the upper edge of a lode, in order to lay a valid location upon it. An 
explorer, sinking a shaft and intersecting a lode not already discovered 
and claimed by another, could claim by that discovery the number of 
feet along that lode that the local laws might permit (not exceeding 
the maximum set by the United States statute), whether his surveyed 
surface claim included the outcrop or not. The surface, although it 
might be surveyed and bought for so much an acre from the United 
States, was not conveyed in fee to the locator. He acquired only an 
easement or right to occupy this surface with shafts, adits, buildings, 
machinery, dumps, etc., necessary for the working of his mine. By one 
decision, at least, in Nevada, it was held that a patentee could exclude 
explorers from the surface of his claim: but this was overruled by the 
Supreme Court of the State, on the ground that the United States statute 
was intended to confirm, not diminish, the rights of miners as existing 
before its passage. On the same ground, it was held in Utah (in the 
Emmaz-Illinois case) that the right to a certain number of feet of the 
course of a lode ‘** together with the right to follow such vein or lode, 
with its dips, angles, and variations, to any depth, although it may 
enter the land adjoining,” was independent of the surface-lines of the 
location. This case was never appealed, but the decision was reversed 
by the United States Supreme Court in the Flagstaff case (Flagstaff S. M. 
Co. vs. Tarbet, 8 Otto, 463), to which further reference will be made. 

The act of 1872, in its third section (now section 2322 of the Revised 
Statutes), reads as follows: 

‘* The locators of all mining locations heretofore made, or which shall 
hereafter be made, on any mineral vein, lode, or ledge, situated on the 
public domain, their heirs and assigns, where no adverse claim exists 
on the tenth day of May, 1872, so long as they comply with the laws of 
the United States, and with State, territorial, and local regulations not 
in conflict with the laws of the United States governing their possessory 
title, shall have the exclusive right of possession and enjoyment of all 
the surface included within the lines of their locations, and of all veins, 
lodes, and ledges throughout their entire depth, the top or apex of which 
lies inside of such surface-lines extended downward vertically, although 
such veins, lodes, or ledges may so far depart from a perpendicular in 
their course downward as to extend outside the vertical side-lines of such 
surface locations. But their right of possession to such outside parts of 
such veins or ledges shall be confined to such portions thereof as lie 
between vertical planes drawn downward as above described, through 
the end-lines of their locations, so continued in their own direction that 
such planes will intersect such exterior parts of such veins cr ledges. 
And nothing in this section shall authorize the locator or possessor of a 
vein or lode which extends in its downward course beyond the vertical 
lines of his claim, to enter upon the surface of a claim owned or pos- 
sessed by another.” 

Section 2 of the act of 1872 (section 2320 of the Revised Statutes) 
makes the following provisions as to shape and size of claims: 

‘* Mining claims upon veins or lodes of quartz or other rock in can, 
bearing gold. silver, cinnabar, lead, tin, copper, or other valuable depos- 
its, heretofore located, shall be governed as to length along the vein or 
lode by@he customs, regulation:, and laws in force at the date of their 
location. A mining claim located after the tenth day of May. 1872, 
whether located by one or more persons, may equal, but shall not 
exceed, 1500 feet in length along the vein or lode; but no location of a 
mining claim shall be made until the discovery of the vein or lode 
within the limits of the claim located. No claim shall extend more 
than 800 feet on each side of the middle of the vein at the surface, nor 
shall any claim be limited by any mining regulation to less than 25 feet 
on each side of the middle of the vein at the surface, except where 
adverse rights existing on the tenth day of May, 1872, render such lim- 
mee necessary. The end-lines of each claim shall be parallel to each 
other.” 

Section 12 of the act of 1872 (section 2329 of the Revised Statutes) 

ins as follows : 

**Claims usually called ‘ placers,’ including all forms of deposit, except- 
ing veins of quartz or other rock in place, shall be subject to entry and 
patent, under like circumstances and conditions, and upon similar pro- 
ceedings, as are provided for vein or lode claims.” 

The same section of the act of 1872 (section 2330 of the Revised 
Statuses) fixes the maximum size of a placer claim at 160 acres for any 
one person or as3ociation, and section 11 of the act (section 2333 of the 
Revised Statues) provides that— 

_‘* Where the sim2 person, association, or corporation is in possession of 
a placer claim and also a vein or lode included within the boundaries 


* Read at th2 Troy Meeting of the American Institute of Mining Engineers, October, 1883. 
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thereof, application shall be made for a patent for the placer claim, with 
the statement that it includes such vein or lode, and in such case a patent 
shall issue for the placer claim, . . . including such vein or lode, 
upon the payment of five dollars per acre for such vein or lode claims 
and 25 feet of surface on each side thereof. The remainder of the placer 
claim, or any placer claim not embracing any vein or lode claim, shall 
be paid for at the rate of two dollars and fifty cents per acre, together 
with all costs of proceedings; and where a vein or lode such as is 
described in section 2320,* is known to exist within the boundaries of a 
placer claim, an application for a patent for such placer claim, which 
does not include an application for the vein or lode claim shall be con- 
strued as a conclusive declaration that the claimant of the placer claim 
has no right of possession of the vein or lode claim ; but where the 
existence of a vein or lode in a placer mine is not known, a patent for 
the placer claim shall convey all valuable mineral and other deposits 
within the boundaries thereof.” 

These extracts from the law will suffice to bring before us the points 
to be discussed in the present paper. A careful examination of them 
will show the following facts : 

1. There is no difference of status between locators and patentees of 
lodes as to the extent of their,rights of possession and enjoyment. Other 
sections than those quoted above show the difference to be one of tenure 
only—the mere possessory owner being obliged to maintain his title by 
annual work and by obedience to local regulations, and being liable to 
attacks upon his title against which the patentee is rene protected, 
after the period of his public advertisement has passed. and his patent 
has been granted. But there is this important difference between a 
locator and a patentee of placer claims, that the former does not own by 
virtue of his placer claim any lodes that may be discovered within it ; 
while the latter, by virtue of placer patent, has a complete title to all 
lodes within the placer claim that were not known to exist there when 
the patent was granted, or probably, even, when the application for 
patent was made. But this right does not extend, as it might do undera 
lode location and patent, to ‘‘ exterior parts” of such lodes. 

2. The title conferred by a lode patent comprises the usual common law 
right to the surface and all that is upon it or beneath it—with one addi- 
tion and one corresponding reservation. The addition is the right to fol- 
low certain veins under certain conditions and within certain limits, 
into adjoining ground ; the reservation is its counterpart, namely, the 
liability to be intruded upon, through the exercise of the same right by 
the adjoining owner. Thatis to say, all parts of lodes within the claim 
or patent that have their top or apex outside of it belong to the locators 
whose claims include such top or apex; and they have also the right to 
come and get their property—without which right, the mere ownership 
of it ane be a barren pleasure.t These extra-lateral mining rights are 
often spoken of as something different in character and origin from the 
common law right. But, as I have elsewhere shown,} this is not the 
case. We have simply todeal with the fact that the United States, as 
sole owner of the public domain, has chosen to permit its occupation and 
exploration. and to sell it to citizens on certain terms and conditions. 
However whimsical or unprecedented these terms may be, or whatever 
hardship they may involve in special cases, there is no appeal from them 
to any supposed ‘‘ principles” of mining law. 

3. The old right of discovery, which was the basis of the miners’ title 
down to 1872, has dwindled under the present law to a nominal import- 
ance. It is true that a ‘‘ discovery of the lode” within the claim is made 
a pre-requisite to location. But the right to follow the lode in depth 
beyond the side-lines of the claim depends no longer on having discovered 
it, but on having included its top or apex within the surface survey. 
Even to that portion of the lode actually discovered that lies within the 
surface boundaries, the right of the locator is not secure, unless his 
location includes the apex ; for, if he have it not, his adjoining neighbor 
may bave it, in which case the neighbor will have the right to follow 
the lode into the land adjoining. And, on the other hand, the original 
discovery may turn out to have been valueless ; nevertheless, the location 
based on such a poor or barren seam will carry with it the right to all 
rich veins that may have a top or apex in the same ground, though the 
actual discovery of such seams be made elsewhere, even at a prior date.§ 


* That is, a vein or lode ‘‘ of quartz or other rock in 
bar, lead, tin, copper, or other valuable deposits.’’—R. ; 
+ ‘* The property in miuerals is not necessarily accompanied by the right to work for 
them.” Collier’s Treatise on the Law Relating to Mines, Am. ed., Philadelphia, 1853, 

section 3, p. 14. 

+ In Lalor’s Cyclopedia of Political Science, article ‘* Mines ;” also in Jetters to the 
Public Land Commission, published in the ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL, Novem- 
ber 22d to December 20th, 1879, and in the eo pene of the Public Lands C: mmission to 
the Senate and House of Representatives (Washington, Government Printing- Office, 
1880), from which I quote the following passages (pp. 6453 et seq.): 

‘The mineral right, however [under the common law], ulthough it accompanies the 
surface ownership. is separable by the act of the owner. A farmer in New Jersey may 
lease or sell the right to mine and carry away all the iron ore in his farm, with the 
privileges of entry and use of the surface necessary to mining operations, retaining his 
title in all other respects pe pee ; or he may thus dispose of the right to a single 
bed or vein of ore, retaining all others. A farmer in Pennsylvania may in like manner 
lease or sell all his coal rights, or the right to one or more specified seams of coal, 
reserving to himself, undiminished. whatever is nut thus transferred. A party owning 
the adjacent farms may grant the mineral right to a given deposit of coal, ore, or other 
mineral upon one of them, with the right to follow and minein the other that deposit 
only. Ali these and nee other varieties of grants actually occur in our Eastern States ; 
and the rights thus conferred, as defined by the agreements creatinz them, are inde- 
pendent of surface ownership, although in their origin 7 rest upon the principle that 
the owner of the surface owns also the minerals beneath it. 

“The government occupies precisely this position toward the public domain. It cap 
do what it likes with its own. There is no ‘ miners’ right’ created by the discovery of 
valuable mineral] in any part of that domain. except what the government chooses to 
create by its own voluntary acts. By such acts it is bound. as an individual would be, 
neither more nor less It is as free as any individual would be to dispose, as it may see 
fit, of any rights not already ours — ; to change i's policy at any time ; to lease 
or sell on new conditions, or to decline to lease or sell at all. This elementary state- 
ment seems to be required to correct a popular impression that the principles of the 
law of mines are different in different parts of our country. and that there is some mys- 
terious obstacle in this difference to the introduction ot a uniform system.” 

§ I am aware that it washeld in the United States Circuit Court of Colorado, in Van- 
zandt vs. Arzentine Mining Company (Copp’s United States Mineral Lands, p. 410) 
that a location along the line of the top, apex. or outcrop of the vein can not prevail 
against a senior location on the dip. ut, while this is in accordance with the spirit of 
the old miners’ customs, and grants a praiseworthy recognition to the merits of the 
prior locator, it is squarely against the letter of the statute, which can scarcely be 
evaded in sucha way. The court, in the above case, gave no reason for its ruling, and. 
i seemed scarcely to be conscious of its revolutionary character. The law is plain 
and uncompromising. Whoever bas the.apex takes the vein, quoad the section between 
the end-lines of his claim. There is no reservation tever in favor of prior locators. 
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4, What I have called the extra-lateral mining right of the locator is 
granted ina peculiar form. There is first a sweeping grant of ‘the 
exclusive right of possession and enjoyment” of ‘‘all veins, lodes, and 
ledges throughout their entire depth, the top or apex of which lies inside 
of such surface-lines [the surface-lines of his location] extended down- 
ward vertically, although such veins, lodes, or ledges may so far depart 
from a perpendicular in their course downward as to extend outside the 
vertical side-lines of such surface locations.” This phraseology has the 
merit of clearly conveying the meaning intended, though descriptive 
geometry and the English language suffer somewhat in the operation. 
‘“‘ Vertical side-lines” of surface locations, and horizontal lines ‘‘ extended 
downward vertically,” are perhaps fit accompaniments to the singular 
‘top or apex” of the plural ‘‘ veins, lodes, or ledges.” But the goal is 
reached, though the vehicle is damaged. In these particulars, every 
body knows what the law means ; because every body assumes that it 
means something, and every body sees that it can not mean any thing 
else. This sweeping grant is followed by the limitation : ‘ But their 
right of possession to such outside parts of such veins or ledges shall be 
confined to such portions thereof as lie between vertical planes drawn 
downward, as above described, through the end-lines of their locations, 
so continued in their own direction that such planes will intersect such 
exterior parts of such veins or ledges.” It will be seen that nothing 
limits the rights of the locator, outside of his location, to ‘‘ all veins,” 
etc., having their top or apex in or under his surface-claim, except the 
vertical planes drawn through his surface end-lines. 

5. That the term ‘* vein,” ‘‘lode,” and ‘‘ ledge” are synonymous in the 
statute appears from the manner in which they are employed. Thus, in 
section 23822, above quoted, we have the phrases. ‘‘ vein, lode, or ledge ;” 
‘veins, lodes, and ledges :” *‘ veins or ledges ;” ‘* vein or lode’”—all appa- 
rently referring to the same thing. It is evident that the omission of 
‘+ lode” in one place, and of ‘‘ ledge” in another, from the comprehensive 
triple phrase, is not intended to make it less comprehensive. Nor does 
section 2329, which includes under ‘* placers” ‘‘all forms of deposit, 











deal of it to make coke, and more of the coke to make a ton of iron than 
it does of Connellsville coke. 

The largest mining operation in this coal district, and with the excep- 
tion, perhaps, of the Pratt coal mines of Alabama, the largest inthe 
South, is at Tracy City. It is an enchanting spot for such grimy opera- 
tions, and, in its picturesqueness and beauty. unlike any coal region I have 
every visited. It is reached from Cowan by the Tennessee Coal and Iron 
Company’s Railroad, which climbs the mountains at a steep grade until 
we are 2500 feet above the level of the sea. Nearly 1000 men are engaged 
here in mining and coking operations, more than half of whom are con- 
victs. -I staid inthe community-two days, and was afforded oppor- 
tunity to observe the working of this peculiar system of free and prison 
labor working side by side. The convicts are housed in a large wooden 
stockade ; their beds are of straw ; their food is coarse, but wholesome ; 
and they are guarded rather by the musket than with lock and key. To 
a stranger, Tracy City.looks like a community that had adopted the con- 
vict garb. Men in striped suits are driving mules, building coke-ovens, 
blasting rock, fishing, running of errands, cooking, washing dishes, 
butchering, mending the roads, mining coal, working at the forge, and I 
had almost said guarding the stockade, for there seemed as many men ou 
the outside as on the inside. However, they were all within range of a 
rifle should they attempt to escape. If the convict performs his task, 
which is from five to seven ‘‘ boxes” per day,ranging from 80 to 112 
bushels of coal, that is all that is required of him. He is paid for extra 
work and may spend the money on any luxuries. He maysmoke, chew, 
talk, play the banjo, sing, or amuse himself and others with a double 
shuffle. Free miners earn from $1.75 to $2.a day. 

In Alabama, the system is similar to that of Tennessee, and the cele- 
brated Pratt mine, a few miles from Birmingham, is the great center of 
coal mining, and here are employed 600 or 700 convicts. How much 
cruelty and inhumanity enter into the Southern method of dealing with 
convicts Ido not know. A Southern man, Mr. Cable, has told the worst 
story of convict life in the South. That he had ground-work for it, my 





excepting veins of quartz or other rock in place,” mean that ‘* lodes” or | own inquiry into three Southern prisons, with their mining adjuncts in 
‘‘ledges” are placers, whatever it may mean as to irregular masses or | the coal-fields, attests. Both in Tennessee and Alabama, the managers of 


impregnations. I should not deem it necessary to dwell on this point, 
but that in one case, at least, an important ruling has been based upon the 
supposed distinction between veins and lodes.* 

It appears, then, that the miner’s rights are dependent upon the lode, 
the top or apex, the downward course of the lode, and the end-lines of 
the location. Yet the statute gives no light upon the all-important 
questions, what is a lode? Whatis the top or apex of a lode? How is the 
Joearnmenl course of a lode to be determined? while, as to the direction 





these convict gangs assure me that many of the prisoners become honest 
miners; that they were taught trades in prison, etc. Next to the 
Sewanee mines, the best coking coal is found in the Warrior coal-field. 
The supply of this coal is inexhaustible, and the next ten years the 
development of the Alabama mines will be nothing short of those of 
Illinois, which, during the last decade, have jumped from a product of 
2,000,000 to 10,060,000 tons. The Alabama mines ought to and will 
supply coal to an immense Southern and Southwestern territory. The 


in which the end-lines are to be drawn, it prescribes only that they must | opening of the Warrior coal-fields has already greatly decreased the cost 
be parallel.+ 


The typical or normal case, evidently contemplated by the statute, is | coal used on the revenue cutters. 


of coal at Mobile. In 1880, the government paid as high as $11 a ton for 


The coal came from the North. The 


that of a well-defined lode, without variation in dip or course, having a| extensive development of native coal has brought down the price of coal 


horizontal outcrop, and a location in the form of a rectangle, covering | to $8.74 a ton at Mobile. 


this outcrop throughout the entire length of the location, and ter- 


It will be laid down at Mobile for $2 a ton. 








minating in end-lines which cross the course of the lode at right angles. | pap gsproTROSCOPIC EXAMIN ATION OF THE VAPORS EVOLVED ON HEATING 
All other ‘‘ veins, lodes, or ledges,” having a top or apex in the same 


ground, are conceived to be parallel in course and dip with the lode first 
discovered, which is the foundation of the location. If all mining 
properties presented this beautiful simplicity of structure, and all mining 
locators exhibited a corresponding simplicity of purpose, the application ; 
of the law would be easy. But the naiveté of the statute fares badly 
between the freaks of nature and the tricks of man. The decisions of 
the courts have done something to clarify, and not a little to complicate, 
the situation. On the whole, they have, perhaps, improved it; and by 
thetime the various questions involved shall have been finally passed 
upon by the Supreme Court, we shall have found out whether the statute 
can be fairly applied in practice or not. My own impression is, that to 
construe the law is not difficult; but that its strict construction may 
make it odious. So long as Jocal tribunals try to accommedate it to local 
needs or prejudices, it will remain vague—and popular with the litigating 
classes which form so large a part of the mining communities. If its 
enforcement brought hardship to them, we might hope for their assent 
(hitherto withheld) to its salutary amendment. 

I propose to consider, in their order, the inherent difficulties of apply- 
ing the law, connected with the lode, the top or apex, the course down- 
ward, and the end-lines. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





THE SOUTHERN COAL TRADE, 


In a recent issue of the Philadelphia Press, Robert P. Porter presents 
some facts about the Southern coal trade, from which we take the 
following extracts : 

In my recent tour through the industrial regions of the South, I visited 
the principal coal mining districts in Alabama, West Virginia, Tennes- 
see, Virginia, and Georgia, and obtained some interesting facts relative 
to the quality of the coal, its present and future market, and the condi- 
tion of the coal miners, many of whom I found to be convicts. One of 
the principal reasons for the rapid development of the Southern coal 
industry is the fact that it has been found available for coking purposes. 
Though a large portion of this country is underlain by coal, the supply 
of coking coal is limited. In all the coal deposits around Pittsburg, there 
is only one that is used for coking and for iron making purposes, namely, 
the celebrated Connellsville coal. The coal of Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, 
and Iowa is not used for coking. When you leave Connellsville and go 
through Virginia, you do not find very much, but at one point on the 
New River (Pocahontas) they have been coking recently and making 
iron. Outside of Virginia and West Virginia, there is no coking coal in 
the South until Middle Tennessee is reached, where the Sewanee mines 
are located. I found the coal at this point a good coking coal; it makes 
coke that makes good iron. It is not a strong coal, and it takes a good 














ie 7 In the case of the Colorado Centrai (G. Ww. Hall et. al.) 
Smelting Company (Georgetown, Colorado), tried first before Judge Hallett, February 3d, 
1879. At the second trial, in July, 1879, Judge Miller took a different view. This case 


will be more fully discussed farther on. 
+ Even this 


tion from its 
and Hillyer, 


vs: Equator Mining and 


rovision “is merely directory, and no consequence is attached to a devia- 


irection.”—Eureka Cons. M. Co, vs. Richtnond Cons. M.Co. Field, Sawyer 
JJ., 4 Sawyer, 311, 


: spark to be passed through it to insure complete dissociation, and 


IRON, ETC., AT ATMOSPHERIC PRESSURE,* 
- By Mr. John Parry, Ebbw Vale. 


Metallurgists favored with opportunities of observing the behavior of 
metals while being heated or fused are of opinion that the fumes usually 
seen are due to the volatilization of the metal itself or of some more 
volatile constituent. In casting alloys of the more fusible metals, this 
dissociation or volatilization is an accepted fact, and is usually con- 
sidered when adjusting the proportions of the constituents. Alloys of 
the more infusible metals, such as iron, manganese, nickel, cobalt, etc., 
have not been studied ; but those who have observed the behavior of 
crude iron and steel while being fused, or otherwise manipulated at high 
temperatures, have noted that, in addition to the well-known evolution 
of gas, fumes are given off, which has led to the inference that, as before 
stated, some more volatile constituent is being evolved ; and Professor 
Ledebur asserts that, as iron is being volatilized, the chemical composi- 
tion of the metal may be changed, presumably, within certain narrow 
limits. It may be that crude iron is slowly dissociated, and certainly at 
the high temperature of the Bessemer process iron is volatilized, and may 
be seen far above the mouth of the converter, forming a red cloud, quite 
unlike ordinary smoke or vapor. The spectroscopic examination of the 
flames issuing from blast and other furnaces show only continuous 
spectra, with but few lines, very similar to the spectrum of the ordinary 
Bunsen flame, with the exception of the Bessemer flame, which gives 
the carbon spectrum, together with (according to some observers) that 
of manganese. ; 

I have, however, found that many of the metals are volatilized at a 
comparatively low temperature, but give only continuous spectra when 
examined in the flame. The vapor requires the intense heat of the elec- 


consequent production of the usual line spectra. (A list of metals tested 
is attached hereto.) Spiegeleisen fused in a crucible evolved a fume in 
which I detected zinc, copper, manganese, calcium, and, with Jess cer- 
tainty, magnesium. Bessemer pig-iron, similarly treated, gave copper, 
manganese, calcium. either lead or arsenic, as well as gas burning with 
a flame resembling that of carbonic oxide. Bessemer pig-iron burnt ina 
stream of oxygen at a dull red heat gave copper, manganese, etc., as 
before, but more intensely ; also a great number. of lines which appear 
to be derived from iron. This spectrum requires careful study, and, 
when developed, may throw some light on the reactions occurring dur- 
ing the Bessemer blow. Spanish iron ore reduced in a crucible with 
charcoal, at a heat sufficient to form a button of fused metal, evolved 
zinc, copper, and manganese. It is therefore probable that matter may 
be evolved during the ordinary heating processes in the manufacture of 
iron and steel, as previously explained, but giving no visible indications 
of the fact, in consequence of thevheat being sufficient only to volatilize 
without effecting dissociation. With my present limited: experience, I 
am of opinion that the actual quantity of matter evolved from iron, 
steel, etc., is very small, and not at all likely to affect the quality of the 
coarser kinds of iron and steel, although it may be otherwise when a 
material of good quality and great purity is required. The germ of the 


* London Chemical News: ~ ~--‘~" 
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foregoing is to be found in the recent work of spectroscopists, more espe- 
cially of Mr. Lockyer, who, in his Studies in Spectrum Analysis—a vol- 
ume abounding in suggestions which should, in my opinion, be carefully 
studied by those practically engaged in the iron mauufacture—says, 
‘* Depend upon it, that as spectroscopy becomes the daily work of iron- 
founders, and the like, it will be found to be bristling with scientific 
truth which may be used in these practical applications.” 
NoTe.—Spanish iron ore evaporated to dryness with hydrochloric acid. 
The dried chlorides were carefully and gradually heated in the blow- 
pipe, and copper, zinc, calcium, barium, lead, silver, and manganese 
lines successively detected in volatilized chlorides. At the highest 
obtainable heat, iron lines are seen. The impure ferric chlorides, obtained 
by digesting steel or iron in hydrochloric acid and evaporating to dry- 
ness. heated as above, show—first, copper and calcium; secondly, 
manganese ; next. with less certainty, chromium and magnesium. On 
increasing the heat, the iron spectrum is vividly seen. Steel or iron 
filings, mixed with ammonium chloride, and heated also, give the fore- 
going series of spectra, which last longer, and may be repeated by suc- 
cessive additions of the chloride. Very fine spectra of sulphur and 
hosphorus may be obtained by slightly heating either, on a moderately 
ot plate of iron, placed just below the spark from the coil. 


NOTES ON THE VOLATILITY OF THE METALS HBATED IN CRUCIBLES—FLETCHER’S INJECTOR 
BLOW-PIPE USED. 
Very volatile. Seen in flame and spark above. 
Very volatile. Seen in spark only. 
Very volatile. Volatilized from most metals, in flame and spark. 
 seepere Easily volatilized. Seen in spark only. 
Easily volatilized. Seen in spark only. 
.. Volatilized at highest red heat. Seen in spark’only. 
Easily volatilized. Seen in spark only. 
.. -Easily volatilized. In flame and spark. 
..- Easily volatilized. In flame and spark. 
.-Volatilized at highest temperature cf blow-pipe. Spark only. 
Volatilized at lower temperature than tin. Spark only. 
Not volatile. Copper spectrum seen. Spark only. 
Not volatile. €opper spectrum seen. Spark only. 
Not volatile. Copper spectrum seen. Spark only. 
Volatilized with difficulty. Spark only. 
Volatile. 
..Very volatile. Spectra require further study. 
.. . Very volatile. Spectra require further study. 
. Easily volatilized on hot plate. Good spark spectruw. 
Easily volatilized oa hot plate. Good spark spectrum. 


Notes of Experiments on the Spark Spectra of the Chlorides of the 
Metals and Alkalies Volatilized at Atmospheric Pressure. 


The chlorides of lithium, strontium, copper, and calcium are volatile 
in the flame of an ordinary alcohol lamp, showing the characteristic 
spectral lines in the spark about one inch above the flame. 

Zinc, barium, copper, and magnesium chlorides are also faintly seen. 
Query about arsenic? Filter-paper moistened with zinc chloride and 
placed in the alcoholic flame gave the line W. L. 4809. 

Steel filings, mixed with ammonium chloride and heated—copper and 
manganese tirst appear, next calcium (zinc?), next iron spectra ; after 


Manganese 
Alumiufum 
Repemeeme... ..5.. .. 
Tellurium 
Phosphorus 
Sulphur 


heating thirty minutes, only on copper and manganese two lines are seen. 


Iron lines nearly gone; calcium seen. Further heated thirty minutes, 
only calcium ; traces of copper flashing out. 

Spiegeleisen_as above ; in addition. magnesium seen ; brighter spectrum 
throughout. 

Copper chloride mixed with ammonium chloride and heated with 


spirit-lamp in a glass tube 20 inches long—copper distinctly seen in the 
spark at the top of the tube. 


Impure steel chlorides, as above, heated in glass tube 4 inches long, 
spark at top—calcium first seen, copper, next, manganese group. After 
heating some time, only calcium and copper were visible. 

Ordinary nickel, cobalt, bismuth, tin, and antimony show copper 
spectrum when heated. All metals hitherto tested evolve copper. 

Query zinc in steel ? 

Query magnesium in spiegel? Only first line of magnesium seen on 
edge of nitrogen line, W. L. 5712. 

_ Compared this line with magnesium, by clamping cross wires down on 
it; magnesium line distinctly seen on edge of nitrogen, W. L. 5712. 


FURNACE, MILL, AND FACTORY. 


The 250 horse-power Cummer engine, just started in the Amoskeag Cotton 
Mills, Manchester, N. H., has attracted the admiration of all in that vicinity, and 
is looked upon with a great deal of pride by the owners and manufacturers. 
During the past week, the Cummer Company bas made the following shipments : 
A 55 horse-power engine, with complete outfit, to the Goshen Electric Light 
Company, Goshen, Ind.; one of 170 horse-power to Lorin Mitchell, Wausau, 
Wis.; a 130 horse-power to C. B. & D. H. Cowan, Canal Winchester, O.; one of 
55 horse-power, with complete outfit, to R. Dietly & Son, Moorheadville, Pa. ; 
and a 250 horse-power engine to I. P. Evan & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. The 
Cummer Engine Company hus just started one of its ice and refrigerating 
machines in the plant of the Robert Portner Brewing Company, Alexandria 
Va.: and another in the Brewery of Albert Ziegele & Ba Buffa'o, N. Y. This’ 
is the second Ballantine ice and refrigerating machine furnished the Ziegele 
Company, and the makers consider it a strong indorsement of their machine. 
The Cummer Company has just completed the erection of two of its refriger- 
ating machines in the plant of the Co-operative Brewing Company, Buffalo, 
N. Y., and expects to ship another ive machine and four more engines this coming 
week. It reports a very flattering outlook for its business, and that it is 
running to its full capacity en ordered work. 

After long and careful experiments with five different speed and power tri- 
cycle attachments in different forms, the Pope Manufacturing Company, of 
Boston, Mass., has completed one which s2ems to it satisfactory, and has it ready 
in safficient numbers to supply it on its new machines, and to any Columbia 
tricycle. The Columbia power-gear is of simple construction ; is applied to the 
crank-shaft ; is operated by a handle, easily accessible, at the left hand of the 
rider as he sits on the tricyle ; is certain and effective in its operation ; reduces 
the speed, and so increases the power for hiil-climbing about one third, and is 
made of the finest material and with the finest workmanship, and s0 as to avoid 
all unnecessary added friction by its use. The advantages of a power.gear are 
to well understood by tricycle riders that it is unnecessary here to explain them. 
It may not, however, be so obvious to all that a power-gear has the advantage of 
a speed-gear, because by its use the normal or unmodified leverage and speed of 
the machine remain dependent upon the same direct action as if the power-gear 
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were not on the machine, and the machine is used so much more on levels and 
down-grades and slight inclines that it is undesirable to make any added friction 
or loss of power through conn ections for this ridin g, « bile the power-gear in use 
on stiff grades or rough pieces of road gives an advantage of leverage so much 
that the little unavoidable loss of power is best placed upon the machine when 
the gear isin use. The power-gear adds but a trifle to the weight of the machine, 
and makes but a slight change in the appearance. 

A. Lappan & Co., of Pittsburg, have just finished and sbipped a lower jacket 
or bosh for the Victoria Blast Furnace Company at Goshen, Virginia. 

A large order has just been fir ished at the Atlas Foundry, Pittsburg, which will 
be shipped this week for the St. John’s Nail and Manufacturing Company, at New- 
foundland. ‘The order consists of a 24-inch cylinder, 36-inch stroke engine, a 
fly-wheel weighing 18 tons, an 18-inch train of nail plate rolls, a 15-ton shipping 
plate shears, a large crocodile squeezer, and other rolling-mill machinery. The 
shipment is to be made via New York, and will take three weeks to reach the 
point of destination. The company will make nails principally for codfish 
packages. Formerly it made its nails from nail plates rolled in England, but 
now it will make its own from scrap iron obtained from wrecked ocean steamers 
around the coast. 

The Morning News, of Wilmington, Del., siys : The new cable railroad at the 
stone quarries of Andrews & Locke, on the north side of the Brandywine, above 
Riddle’s Mills, gives great satisfaction. Its length is 750 feet, just the same as 
that of the new Baltimore & Potomac Railroad bridge, and the cable, which is 
composed of steel wires, is two inches thick. The velocipede car is quite different, 
the new invention avoiding the clamving and the old system of raising and 
lowering the car to take on its loads. The preseut one has a Lidgerwood patent 
friction engine of fifty horse-power, with two drums. Over one runs a wire 
rope which passes to the south side, where it runs over a sheave and returns to 
the forward end of the car, while the other end is attached to the hinder part, 
thus making an endless wire, by which the car is propelled back and forth. 
Around the other drum runs a wire rope by which the car is lowered to the 
ground to load or unload or raise by a single hand upon a lever. The engine, 
which weighs 25,000 pounds, was made by the Lidgerwood Manufacturing Com- 
pany of New York, and isa fine pece of mechanism. The improved car is Colonel 
Locke’s own device. I[t is able to make the trip in twenty secords, moving much 
more rapidly thau the one at the bridge. The railroad is so arranged that the 
massive stones, weighing tons each, can readily be deposited on the cars of 
Andrews & Locke’s private railroad, or on cars on the branch of the Wilmington 
& Northern Railroad. After the completion of the bridge masonry, the latter 
arrangement will be a very beneficial one, for the tirm bas taken a lease of the 
quarries, and will continue to work them and sell the stone, which is of a very 
superior quality. 

The Hendey & Meyer Engineering Company, Denver, Colo., is to manufac- 
ture the 100 horsr-power engine that is to drive the machinery at the Denver 
Exhibition. 

The first practical trial was made at Cleveland of en electrical motor for street 
cars, the Brush Electric Works, in connection with the East Cleveland Railroad 
Company, having fitted up about two miles of track and attached a motor to the 
car. . 

At Chicago, the Hardy Four-Cylinder Engine Company was incorporated with 
a capital stock of $100,000. The incorporators are Robert H. Cowdry, Henry 
D. Ames, and William F. Howe. 

Ground will be broken at Chicago for the new works of the Baragwanath steam- 
jacket feed-water heater and purifier. They will be of brick, two stories and an 
11-foot basement high, and 75 x 150 feet in size. New machicery will be added, 
and it is intended to have all completed this fall. 

Titusville, Pa., is to have new steel and iron-works, the Eames Petroleum Iron- 
Works plant having been purchased by Burgess, Garrett & Co. It is not their 
intention to manufacture the ordinary grades of iron and steel, but special 
grades of both. They also assert that they can make a self-tempering steel. 

A dispatch from Ironton, O., announces the failure of Hiram Campbell & 
Sons, iron manufacturers, and places their liabilities at $300,000. There is no 
statement of assets. 

The National Foundry of James McCullough, Jr., at Kittanning, was damaged 
$5000 by fire recently. 

The Lancaster Rolling- Mill, at Hempfield, Lancaster County, formerly oper- 
ated by Manuel McShain & Co., is now leased by the Franklin Iron Company, 
Limited, of which Mr. W. G. Mendinball is chairman and Mr. G. Albert Smith, 
secretary and treasurer. The office of the company is at Lancaster. 

The rolling-mi!l which was started at Houston, Texas, in May last contains 
one 9-inch and ore 16-inch train of rolls, three bheating-furnaces and two spike- 
machines. The mill produces light iron rails, merchant iron, railroad spikes, fish- 

lates, and general railroad supplies. The works are owned by the Houston 

olling-Mills and Iron Company, of which A. Groesbeeck is President, William 
J. Faux Secretary and Treasurer, and William Faux General Manager and 
Superintendent. 

The Ohio Valley Foundry Company, Bellaire, has been incorporated, with a 
capital stock of $30,000. 

The Western Nail Company, Belleville, Jll., started up its machines last 
Monday. These works now have a capacity of 35,000 kegs per month. 

About two o’clock on the morning of the 21st inst., a fire broke out at the 
open-hearth steel-works of the Cambria Iron Company, Jobnstown, Pa., which 
destroyed the elevator used to elevate stock for the melting-furnace and the 
wasber. It also consumed some wooden sheds in the rear of the works, entailing 
altogether a loss of some $3000. The open-hearth works will be stopped for 
some days to repair the damage. 

The mills and furnaces of Kimberly & Co. and of the Sharon [ron Company, 
Sharon, have shut down. 

The Waterman-Campbell Iron Company has been incorporated in St. Louis 
with a capital of $75,000. 

The tna rolling-muill at Cleveland has shut down for an indefinite period. 

A small crucible-steel plant has been in successful operation for over six months 
at the corner of Albany and Swett streets, Boston, Mass. The works are owned 
by Joseph W. Howard, Limited, and contain four 4-pot steel melting-holes. 
They have an annual capacity of 300 tons of castings of every description. 

The Harrington Rotary Engine Company, of Chicago, has been incorporated, 
with a capital stock of $1,000,000. The incorporators are Seth Turner, E I. 
Ballon, and George S. Bowen. 


LABOR AND WAGES. 


The coal miners, at their State convention at Pittsburg on the 25th ult., elected 
as President, George Harris ; Vice-President, Louis Hopkins ; Secretary, Richard 
Davis ; Treasurer, Thomas A. Armstrong. It was decided to change the name 
from the Miners’ Amalgamated Association to the Miners’ and Laborers’ As3o- 
ciation. The convention then adjourned. 

The union stove mounters at Fuller, Warren & Co.’s works and at Bussey & 
McLeod’s foundry, Troy, N. Y., who struck some time ago, have offered to work 
with non-union men, but now they find their places all filled. 

Circulars calling a State convention of coal miners to meet in Massillon, O., 
were sent to the mines throughout Ohio on Julv 25th by John H. Williams, who 
still claims to be general secretary of the Ohio Miners’ Association. The circular 
is signed by Wiiliams and T. Smith, Secretary of the Executive Board. The sub- 
=_ for consideration are the disturbances in the association, the Hocking Val- 

ey strike, and prices for mining at present and in the fall. The call is issued by 
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posed to John McBride, the general president, GENERAL MINING NEWS. 


the faction of the association op 
and theconvention will probably result in bringing the bitter fight which has ees 
been in progress some time nearer to a settlement of some sort. ARIZONA. 


The molders of the Manhattan Hardware Works, Reading, refused to accept a| ALice.—This mine, adjoining the Old Dominion, has been sold to M. H. Simp- 
reduction of from 10 to 15 per cent in wages, and went out ona strike. The | son, the largest stockholder of the Old Dominion Company, for $45,000. 
firm says a reduction is necessary to enable it tocompete. The men say they| ARIZONA COPPER.—Three water-jacket furnaces are constantly kept in blast 
have suffered several cuts since the first of the year, and they refuse to accept | by the-Arizona Copper Company in Clifton. ‘be combined furnaces consume on 
any more. i an average 180 tons of ore every twenty-four hours. In order to get down the 
he annual convention of the Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel | required amount of ore, the inclines at the Longfellow and Metcalf mines and the 
Workers will be opened in Pittsburg on August 5th, and continued five days. The | Coronado Railroad are kept very busy. It is the intention to put another train 
convention is expected to take action looking to the strengthening of the Associ-|on this road shortly. At present, Engineer Arbuckle makes four trips a 
ation in the East ; also to bring about the conclusion of the strikes at Beaver | dav, two of them to the end of the road, and all as far as the Metcalf. 
Falls, Pa.; Aurora, Ind. ; and Birmingham, Alabama. The men have been |For the week ended July 19th, the company shipped 212,400 pounds of black 
out at these places a long time, because the manufacturers refused the associa- | copper. The Clifton Clarion reports that during the last month the White 
tion recognition. It is stated that there will be no change in the officers. About | Hawk claim of the Metcalf group bas been prospected, and ore was struck at two 
one hundred and fifty delegates from all parts of the country will be present. places. At present, the ore occurs in small seams, but it is supposed that these 
The officers of the Bethlehem Iron Company on the 28th ult. announced tbat a | seams lead into one solid ore-body. There are already about 75 tons of good ore 
general reduction of twenty per cent in the wages and salaries, including those | on the dump, and as this ore contains manganese and iron in excess, it will bea 
of all the officers of the company, as well as of the workmen, would take place on | very desirable smelting ore. At the King mine, preparations are made for 
August 1st. The occasion for this announcement, the officers say, is the great | stoping. At a depth of 100 feet, two levels are driven, and this mine hasa 
reduction in the price of steel rails, a fall of $3 per ton within the past ten days. | very well-defined vein. The Detroit claim of the Longfellow group promises to 
The works of the Bethlehem Iron Company will be kept going, the officers say, | become a very heavy ore-producer. The upper drift is for the last 40 feet 
as the company will be enabled by this reduction in the expenses to furnish steel | entirely in ore. The ore of this claim is of the same character as the Lungfellow 
rails at the market price. Tbe company employs about 2500 men. ore. A new shaft has been started, in order to furnish a more economical work- 
Shipley & Wells, owners of the largest boiler shop and iron foundry near | ing of the mine, and a whim will be put up to facilitate the hoisting. 
Bingbamton, have notified their men of a cut of ten percent intheir wages. The| CRockER.—The Tucson Citizen reports that there has within the last few 
alleged cause is dullness in the trade. The men have accepted the cut without a | days been a big strike made in the Crocker mine at the Quijotoas. It is stated 
strike. : that three days ago the men at work in one of the tunnels struck a seven-foot 
About one thousand miners and laborers of the Highland and Jeddo collieries | ledge of high-grade ore that assays from $200 to $250 per ton. 
have gone on astrike toresist what they claim is a demand upon them tosign away | GUNSIGHT.—These mines have been sold to Major H. F. Beebe and Missouri 
their rights under the act of 1881 which assures to laborers in and about the | capitalists. They will erect a 20-stamp mill and furnace at once. The sum of 
mines the payment of their wages at regular intervals. The collieries are oper- | $300,000 has been raised for that purpose. 
ated by G. B. Markle & Co., and the firm owns a large supply store near the 
works where the miners get their groceries and general supplies as they desire. ; : CALIFORNIA. 
The men who were in debt to the firm for supplies furnished by the store always| In the Menifee District, the plant for a large 40-stamp quartz-mill has been 
received their checks, less the amount due on store bills, and were not asked to | ordered, aud the Menifee Mining Company is making extensive preparations to 
sign any receipts. On Saturday, however, a waiver in the form of a receipt was | develop its mines. For the present, the Menifee ore will be crushed at the San 
presented to each man which he was requested tosign. The men refused, and | Jacinto mill. - . 
at ameeting of the men a request was sent out to all other miners and laborers | . The new mill now erecting at Sweetwater by A. Sayers & Co. will probably be 
of the State to resist any similar attempt made elsewhere. This move on the | in running order come timein August. Mr. Kilpatrick, of the Bodie Foundry, bas 
part of the operators at the Jeddo collieries is looked upon asa forerunner of a | Charge of the construction. 
general movement to be made to compel employés to waive their rights under| GREEN MounTaIN.—The company has started the last 30 stamps and the whole 
the act of 1881, and is exciting great indignation on the part of the miners | Mine is now running smoothly and well. No. 2 rise bas connected with No. 2 
throughout the whole of the anthracite regions. The strikers have been | blind drift east, and stopes are started above No. 2 drift. The face of No. 2 is 
promised liberal assistance. very bard, and the company has been running Burleigh drills since the 19th ult. 
The drift is now in about 110 feet, and will be continued as rapidly as possible 
a until the -— Fp of chute is es a way 90 en — drift 
: east from No. 1 rise is now in 80 feet, and the ground is favorable for g prog- 
BERS EEUS ress, and shows a fine face of good pay quartz. A rise will soon be startea to 
The first audit of the accounts of Messrs. Keim, Caldwell, and Lewis, receivers | Conuect with winze sunk from No. 5 tunnel, which will give a large quantity of 
of the Philadelphia & Reading Railroad and Coal and Iron companies by the | 800d ore and facilitate handling of timbers for this part of the workings. Tracks 
Master, George M. Dallas, Esq.. shows that when the receivers’ accounts began, | 2r¢ laving on the blind drifts and chutes putting iv, and stopes opening. The 
June 3d, a balance of $10,017.23 was carried over by the railroad company, and | Company will soon be in shape to handle economically and quickly the ore 
this, including the receipts for the month, makes a total of $2,153,589 03. | broken. 
Deducting wages, contingent expenses, drawbacks, etc., the balance at the close |, MARGUERITE —Four hundred feet west of the present shatt, they are engaged 
of the month was $237,571.22. The Coal and [ron Company’s audit shows that | '2 grading a site for the new hoisting-works. A three-compartment shaft is also 
the cash balance on hand June 2d in its treasury was $9108.28, which, added to | Sinking at this point. In addition to sinking from the surface, the work is 
receipts, etc., made a total of $1,003,355.63. After deducting payments for |5urried up by rising from tbe third and second levels. It is expected to 
wages, freight, royalties, etc., the balance on hand at the close of the month was | ™#ke the connections in about teu days. As soon as the new shaft is completed, 
$2179.23, the hoisting machinery will be removed there and the vid works abandoned. 
ener = The new pumps work satisfactorily and the work of opening out the fourth 
level is going rapidly ahead. 
COAL TRADE NOTES. BODIE DISTRICT. 














BopiE CONSOLIDATED.—There were 270 tons ore crushed during the week. The 
COLORADO. pulp assays were $13.05, and the tailings $1.80 per ton. The Bulwer-Standard 


‘ J. B. neeiee & Co.’s coal mine, comprising six Aniles of coal belt, lies thirty- a eee aa aoe tee nenincnemen nae, en 
celeat| 500 fect anaes wariain ab tot at leneleans eae — - level, is in 56 feet, and the north drift from the same 1s in 126 feet. Bs The north 
seven-foot vein of coking coal, which is coked in pits, yielding coke containing 13 drift on Gildea ledge, 4th incline level, is in 15 feet. South drift, 55-foot level, 


: : , , isin 70 feet. Uprise below 300-foot level,son Fortuna, is up 35. feet. Uprise 
—" of ash. Ovens will be built next month. He employs 40 miners at $3) ¢.om 24 incline 1s up 9 feet. There is no change to report in the mine. Forty- 
P MARYLAND one men were employed. 


2 : . : STANDARD CONSOLIDATED.—They extracted and shipped to the mill 552 tons 

In the Cumberland region, Jackson, Koontz, Detmold, and Old ‘Coney mines | of ore, reveived 900 ounces of crude bullion, and shipped to the company this day 
are working full-time. New ’Coney, not quite full-time. Pekin, doing little or | $11,792.68. South drift No. 1, from south winze No. 2, 385-foot level, has gained 
nothing. Potomac, full-time. Swanton, six hoppers aday. Ocean, full-time, | 10 feet during the week, total length 146 feet, showing 2 feet of vein in the face. 
Miller, Hoffman, full-time. Eckhart, full-time. Hampshire. half-time. Frank-| North drift No. 2 from main west cross-cut has been advanced 11 feet, and is in 


lin, half-time. 240 feet: the vein is about 3 feet wide. South drift No. 4 from west cross-cut No. 
MEXICO. 2, has been run 10 feet ; total length, 198 feet. The ore here is about 2 feet 


Tbe Sonora Anthracite and Development Company has been formed in San wide. Uprise from south drift No. 1, 500-foot level, has been raised 11 feet ; 
Francisco, Cal., having for its object the development of the coal-fields in | tt@l hight, 148 feet, showing 2 feet of vein. 

ae. The government has granted ita concession ot 5,000,000 acres of min- NEVADA COUNTY. 

eral lands with all the contents, except gold and silver. These lands are located] ypeprar— At the annual meeting at Grass Valley, it was stated that the 


near Guaymas. The capital stock is $10,000,000. receipts for the year had been $9026.32, and the disbursemeats $8253.04. 
OHIO PEasopy.—Twenty-two loads have been crushed and gold to the value of 
: s c Bat ‘ ; . | $2895 has already been cleaned up, and a furtber cleaning from the same ore is 
The Seneca Coal Company is opening a new mine in a 5-foot vein of bitumi-|to come. This ‘success of the Peabody goes to show a very rich body of 
nous coal in new territory, near Senecaville. It has contracted with Griffith ground extending from the Scotia works to the southward. It is quite probable 


& Wedge, of Zanesville, for a full hoisting-plant, including double cylinder hoist- | th Scoti t to here th tand 
ing-engines, boilers, cars, and cages, and expects to be ia full operation by the eaicndiaaaaia aa een ee eT 


middle of August. SIERRA COUNTY. 
PENNSYLVANIA. ALASKA.—Two new boilers have been placed in the hoisting-works. A new 
ANTHRACITE. Hooker pump, with pumping capacity of 1,000,000 gallons of water in twenty- 


The Derringer colliery at Derri il Haslet by | four hours, arrived at the mine last Suaday, and will be planted at No. 3 station 
Coxe Srethenn was cece by ie. a pi eter en wens ved immediately. With the new machinery, there is never hable to occur any fur- 
were, with the utmost difficulty, saved. The breaker was one of the largest in the | ber difficulty in handling the water. It is expected to start up the mill early 
coal regions. It was a new one, having been completed only one year'ago. It | 2°X¢ month. 


cost, complete, over $150,000, being filled with the most improved and expensive CANADA. 
— are om — fully insured. By this fire, over 600 men and beys will be PROVINCE OF ONTARIO. 


At the Continental colliery, near Centralia, preparations are making to lay a| COE HtL..—This iron mine has now an outlet by rail, and the owners expect to 
narrow angle road, and sacutertiee new mine a have been received - be used | make large importations into the United States of the product. The mine is 
on it. The shipments of the colliery are expected to be more than doubled. ‘The | 2ear North Hastings, and there are other mines adjoining. There are 50,000 
Lehigh Valley Coal Company, the present operator, expects to ship nearly 150 | tons of ore in stock at the mine that it is said will run 66 per cent in metallic iror 


cars a day. and 0°23 in phosphorus. The owners say they can place it on the docks in Cleve 
The Locust Run Creek bas been turned into the old Wadleigh slope, with the | and for $3.65 a ton. 
view of quenching a fire in the Potts colliery workings. This fire has been burn- COLORADO. 


po gl many years, and the plan adopted for extinguishing it is the only practi-| )aponna.—A private letter from Maysville, says the Leadville Herald, writ 
— ten by a former manager of one of the leading properties in that section, con 
BITUMINOUS. tains the following opinion of the Madonna mine: I think the Madonna one oi 

A charter has been granted to the New York & Westmoreland Gas, Coal, and | the best, if not the very best low-grade mine I ever saw. Sinca I have knowa it, 
Coke Com ny, the head office of which will be at Manor, Westmoreland | something over two years, I don’t think that it ever had less than 25,000 tons of 
County. he directors are: W. S. Bissell and John W. McLain, Pittsburg ;| ore in sight at any one time, and at times much more. They have been shipping 
ohn Graffey, Greensburg; and G. W. Stone and William N. Robbins, McKees- | regularly for the past eight or nine months—during the past four months ove 
port, The capital is $400,000, one hundred tonsa day, and are now shipping from ten to fourteen car load 
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daily. The ore lies near the surface and is easily mined. It consists of sand and 
hard carbonates, mostly in pockets in the lime, though a contact between quartz- 
ite and lime is claimed. About one year ago, the ore ran, without sorting, from 
five to seven ounces in silver, trace to four tenths ounces in gold, and an average 
of forty per cent in lead. I have understood, as they go down the hill the ore 
improves in both silver and gold. 


CHAFFEE COUNTY. . 


Quincy.—The Chaffee County Times states that this mine in Grizzly Gulch is 
worked bya forces of ten m2, under J. C. Fogg, lessee. Stopes bave been 
started at the 125-foot level that show over a foot of high-grade ore. In the 
bottom of the shaft, a depth of 150 feet, an extremely fine body of beautiful ore 
has been encountered. The extraordinary amount of surface water that has 
been coming in during the melting of the snow caused a suspension of work in 
the shaft ; but tbe water is now practically under control, and sinking will be 
resumed this week. Mr. Fogg expects to make another shipment this week. 
Noel & Co., bankers of St. Louis, are the new owners of the property, and have 
already been out looking the ground over with a view to systematic and exten- 
sive development. Among other things, a cross-cut tunnel over 1600 feet long, 
is contemplated, which will cut the entire Brittenstine group besides several 
other valuable lodes not developed on the surface. The result of certain work 
now in progress will probably determine the fate of the tunnel project. The 
owners are expected out again next month, when, if every thing makes a satis- 
fzetory showing, it is not unlikely that a concentrator will be built and an exten- 
sive hoisting plant erected on the Quincy shaft. 


FREMONT COUNTY. 


Rocky MounTAIN MINE DEVELOPING CoMPANY.—The copper smelter of Cafion 
City was started up on the 11th inst., on a test-run of 160 tons of ore, of which 
100 tons were from the company’s Green Mountain mine, and 60 tons from the 
Sedalia mine, near Salida. The run, made under the direction of George H. 
Arlett, metallurgist, and I. H. Martin, engineer and fireman, was very satisfac- 
torily concluded on the 18th, without any trouble in the starting or hitches in 
its progress, turning out from 50 to 60 per cent of matte. and practically bar- 
ren slag. By this test, two things have been determined : First, the smelter is a 
success : and secondly, the ores from the company’s mine can be profitably 
treated by the company. As this company bas erected the first copper smelter, 
and owns the best developed copper mine in the State, its movements are closely 
watched ; and as a result of this run many prospectors are preparing for active 
work on their copper claims in the Arkansas and Grape Creek valleys. 


LAKE COUNTY. 


CHRYSOLITE.—The concentrator erected on the Chrysolite premises, some six 
weeks ago, has proved a marked success. The mill cost but $425, and consists of 
four jigs operated by steam, the power being supplied from the sampling-mill. 
A long tom or riffled sluice is employed, through which the butchings are passed, 
and the dolomite sand washed out. The concentrator last month produced 54 
tons of concentrates, averaging 42 ounces in silver to the ton, and containing 15°6 
per cent in Jead. The cost of operating the mill, mining the ore, etc., amounted 
to $19.50 a ton of concentrates. The concentration was carried on to the extent 
of eight and a third tons into one, and the tailings showed a value of only one 
per cent in Jead and 6°9 ounces in silver to the ton. During the past week, 
assays of tailings have showed an average contents in lead of only six tenths of 
one per cent, The silver contained in the dolomite sand it has been found 
impossible to save. 

Esrey & HILL CoNCcENTRATOR. —The site of the Estey & Hill Concentrating 
Mill, recently destroyed by fire, in Big Evans Gulch, is being cleared of the encum- 
bering débris, preparatory to the rebuilding of the structure. The new mill is 
to be double the capacity of the one burned, and is to be erected leisurely, it being 
too late now to secure the necessary machinery and get the mill in running order 
before the close of the present season. The insurance on the concentrator 
amounts to $10,000, about one balf the cost of the establishment. 

LITTLE CHIEF.—The compauy has leased the south end of this property: to 
miners employed in the Chief mine. The ground is considered quite valuable, 
and is believed by many to contain some fair pockets of mineral, which were 
passed over in the earlier days of the mine. 


PARK COUNTY. 


‘SOVEREIGN.—The tunne] is completed a distance of 630 feet, showing a strong 
vein over 18 inches in width, producing a fine grade of concentrating ore, which 
is increasing in value as the developments are gaining distance into the hill. It 
is believed by ail experienced in this deposit that the lode will soon open up into 
a bigh-grade quality of smelting ore, which will correspond with that taken 
from the workings farther up the vein at the Chicago openings, where stoping 
bas been commenced with flattering results. The mineral at this point contains 
a large amourt of copper, and will probably be arranged as first and second- 
class grades, one capable of being shipped, while the other will be sought after 
as a first-class concentrating product, capable of being made valuable by reduc- 
ing two or three times in bulk, in order to decrease the transportation and smelt- 
ing charges, incurred by shipping the required distance. 

U. P.—The concentrating mill at this mine is running. 


PITKIN COUNTY. 


The principal mines on Aspen Mountain will convey ores to Hewitt’s sampling- 
mill by means of tramway. A good mountain road has been built. 

Camp Brrp.—This mine, in Queen’s Gulch, six miles south of Aspen, makes a 
daily shipment of 5 tons to the Arkansas Valley Smelting-Works, at Leadville, 
whose smelting charges are $12 a ton. 

Emma —This mine, on Aspen Mountain, has first-class ore, showing 400 
ounce in mill returns. It employs 20 miners. 

VALLEJO.—This mine is supplied with hoisting machinery, and employs 40 
men. Its daily shipment is 10 tons. 

MORNING STAR CONSOLIDaTED.—The company is working sixty five men on 
its own pay-ro!!. These are divided on the Kitchen, the main Morning Star, 
Halfway, and Forsaken, with development-work on the upper contact from the 
McHarg shaft, where the work is done by contract. Toward the end of the 
month, the McHarg and Kitchen workings will probably be connected. Then 
all the ore opened up on the upper vein or deposit will pass through the McHarg. 
During this month, the Kitchen shaft has yielded and is still yielding rich 
chloride in iron, which is selected in two grades. This is company’s account. 
There are about 20 tons of No. 1 stored; will run 500 ounces of silver. In the 
Halfway, there is no pay at present, but prospecting continues. Some pay iron 
bas been shipped from it to the American. The company has made shipments 
of iron to Salt Lak2 with satisfactory results. From the McHarg lowest 
level, 400 feet, the workings east will be continued into virgin ground, 
ani where it- is rightly’ supposed that at least some of the Henrietta 
mineral will be found to continue into the Waterloo. The company shipped 
asthe product of its own work 411 tons last month, which averaged about 25 
ounces silver and 20 per cent lead. The Utah iron prices are $1 an ounce for sil- 
ver and $2 for iron, if there is 45 per cent excess, and add or deduct 10 cents for 
each unit over or under. Freight, $6 aton. The lessees are at work on the upper 
and lower Waterloo portions exclusively, and they are shipping about five tons 
aday. In June, they shioped 149 tons of the net value of about $3000. It was 
flow in silver and over 30 per Gent lead. These are mine leases. Several dumps 
are also worked under lease, being jigged riglt on the property. The product 
rans from 6 to 40 ounces in silver and from 15to 51 per cent lead. They made 
in June 214 tons, which milled $2300. The royalties vary from 20 to 25 per 
cent, according to conveniences in working the dump. The mine lessees pay for 


low-grade 20 per cent and for better graduated up to 60, a dozen royalties for 
each lease. This is no smelter’s, but a miner’s regulation. 


SAN JUAN COUNTY. 


MystTERyY.--The Mystery is probably sold to Cleveland parties 
been brought to Silverton this week. It is a massive gray copper of unusually 
solid character. This property was pointed out in July, 1879, as a very promis- 
ing prospect, but the original locators abandoned the claim after taking out 
some very rich mineral from what they supposed to be a boulder only. 

Sampson.—The Sampson is working twenty men at present, ten in the mine and 
ten on the mill and tramway. A large body of black sulphurets was struck 
recently in the shaft and the ore is taken out and sorted for shipment. There 
are now 250 tons of shipping ore on the dump, which could be moved down 
regularly were the roads in such condition tbat the necessary parts fcr the repair 
of the tramway cvuld be got up to the terminal. 

SUMMIT COUNTY. 

There is a good deal of excitement over reported rich gold finds in Gibson 
Gulch, near Breckenridge. 

ASPEN SMELTER.—The Leadville Democrat has the following to say about the 
Aspen smelter. Aspen is so peculiarly, situated with reference to obtaining cheap 
fuel and fluxes, and the cost of shipping ore to murket, in Leadville or the valley 
towns, tbat it seems as though a smelter might be made successful there. The 
Democrat says: One of the greatest questions regarding Aspen’s prosperity 
bas been successfully solved by the present success of the Aspen smelter, under 
the management of Mr. Devereaux, to whom the same credit 1s due as to Messrs. 
J. B. Wheeler and H. B. Gillaspie for their faith in Aspen’s mineral wealth and 
their persistent application toward its development and utilization. <A series of 
unsuccessful experiments, which preceded the appointment of Mr. Devereaux, 
had left the impression with the people of Aspen, as well as other parts of the 
State, where the operations of the Aspen smelter were watched with an atten- 
tive eye, that the Aspen ores could not be reduced at home. This belief was 
unfounded, for several weeks’ undisturbed run of the smelter since the first day 
of the blowing-in has proved it an undoubted success. The coke, manufactured 
from Mr. Wheeler’s own coal, is excellent. The accumulation of several thou- 
sané tons of ore gave the opportunity of good ore beds ; timber for charcoal is 
plenty. The Spar and Vallejo mines carry a not inconsiderable percentage of 
lead. Some carbonate is obtained from the Tam O'Shanter. The main difficulty 
in the treatment of Aspen Mountain ore is the baryta or heavy-spar. Good iron 
is obtained from Conundrum Gulch and other points. The works consist of one 
furnace, 30 tons capacity, and the necessary ore, flux, end-fuel-sheds, and the 
office and assay-room of the concern. About 30 tons of ore are charged in twenty- 
four hours, yielding a little over four tons of bullion, and from five to seven per 
cent of matte. The expense of shipping ore from Aspen to the nearest railroad 
point is so large that the smelter can make profitable charges for treatment and 
still remain far below the cost of direct shipments. As it is hardly possible that 
much high-grade ore will leave Aspen for Denver or Leadville without being 
sampled in some way, and then has to be sacked, the expense from Aspen is about 
as follows: 

Sampling and sacking 
Freighting to Granite........ . 
Railroad freight to Denver 
Freight on moisture 10 per cent 


Some ore has 


$36.00 

LiTrLE ANNIE.—The Annie Company at present is running sixty stamps, but 
it is putting twenty more in the mill, and will bave them running in a short 
time. The Annie Company is moving the elevated tramway from the Annie 
tunnel to the old Ida tunnel and connecting it with the new miJl. When this is 
completed, it will not touch the ore after shoveling it into the crusher, as itis 
handled automatically from there to the stamps. After leaving the plates, it is 
conveyed in a tube to the Frue vanner house, where sixteen Frue vanners are in 
operation. The addition of Frue vanners has proved a grand success. Mr. 
Cooper, president of the company, states that they could pay all expenses of the 
company from the product of the vanner house alone, leaving the returns of the 
batteries for a profit. What they are saving by the vanners isa clear gain to 
them now, as that used to go down-stream. The electric light has proved a great 
advantage to the company, as they experience no more difficulty in working at 
night than in the day with it, and the expense is no greater than oil, consid- 
ering the safety and saving in insurance. 


DAKOTA. 


FATHER DE SMET.—The report of the superintendent from July 14th to July 
22d shows: Ore extracted from first level, 700 tons; ore extracted from second 
level, 1100 tons: ore extracted from third level, 230 tons; total, 2030 tons. Ore 
milled, 2000 tons. The tramway header was advanced 7 feet. It is now in 71 
feet. The clean-up of the mine for the first half of July yielded $20,451,54. 

GEORGIA. 


Hoover HILu.—Under the management of Mr. Frecheville, this company seems 
to be working out of its difficulties gradually. At the recent meeting of the 
company at London, it was shown that the product of bullion was £4793, and 
the profit on stores £536, while the total expenses were £7307. At the present 
time, the mine is paying expenses, during a period of development-work. 


IDAHO. 


The Muldoon smelter, on Little Wood River, bas sent out its first shipment of 
855 bars of bullion this season. 

DICKENS.—This mine, in Yankee Fork, has been sold to J. E. Dooley, of Salt 
Lake, for a noniinal consideration. 

.Re.ier.—H. E. Miller, on Tuesday, sold the Relief mine to the Minnie Moore 
Company for $50,000, The Relief is the northwestern extension of the Minnie 
Moore, which is sufficient in itself to make the ground valuable, as all the ore- 
chutes in the Minnie pitch to the west. The company is already sinking as 
incline, and taking out first-class jigging ore. 


MEXICO. 


Sonora.—The Sombreretillo Mining Company started up its 10-stamp mill 
again last week on good ore, with the prospect of running steadily. The Boston & 
Sonora Mining Company, whose machinery has just been repaired and over- 
hauled, will start its 10 stamps next week. This property bas been developed to 
quite a depth, and has good prospects for steady work for the mill for a long 
time. These two properties are located about 50 miles south of west from 
Nogales. About half-way between the above mines and Nogales, the Plomosa 
Mining Company is working 40 or 50 men, 25 of whom are miners in the strict- 
est sense. This company has large quantities of low-grade ore, which is concen- 
trated before reduction. It crushes the ore with the Cornish rolls, capable of 
crushing 50 tons-daily. Frue concentrators are used. The 20-ton smelter will 
begin operations in the latter part of August or the first of September. This 
company also owns a very wide ledge of low-grade ore yet untouched, the value 
of which has not yet been estimated. 


MINNESOTA. 


MinnEsota [Ron ComPANy.—The contest of R. D. Mallet, Chauncey Gibbs, 
Frank Rice, and John Rice for the iron lands owned by the Miunesota Company, 
in the Vermilion District, comes to an abrupt end by a decision by Commissioner 
McFarland adverse to the parties who made the application for contesting the 
entries. The decision is as follows: ‘* The entries in question were patented May 
20th, 1882, arid the patents were transmitted to your office May 25th, 1882. 
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Patents having been issued, the jurisdiction over the lands, covered thereby by 
this office, has ceased, and no action can be taken upon such application.” The 
only way the matter can be pushed now is by the courts, and it is not likely any 
thing will be done. It is said that the contest was inspired by the owners of the 
Michigan iron mines, who hoped thereby to so injure the credit of the company 
and the Duluth & Iron Range Railroad Company that the latter company would 
not be able to secure money for the payment of this month’s labor, and work 
thereby be stopped, for the present, at least. This was not succéssful, as the 
money was promptly forthcoming, and the road will be completed to the mines 
this week. 
MONTANA. 


The Inter-Mountain says: A gentleman who arrived from Fort Benton gives 
an account of what looks Jike a fraudulent transaction on the part of the men 
who organized the Hudson Company at Neihart. The mine now worked by 
the concern bas been made the subj-ct of an elaborate report, and notwithstanding 
the fact that the shaft isless than 100 feet deep and that not a drift has been run, 
the promoters of the enterprise have succeeded in making arrangements with some 
innocent Boston parties fur the erection of a 20-stamp mill. There is positively 
not the slightest justification for a mill in the present undeveloped condition of 
the mine. Itis yet a mere prospect. Northern Mountain can not afford to have 
any more mining fiascos. A mill without a mine is absolutely worthless property. 
and before those innocent Bostonians put in any more money they wuuld do well 
to make a personal and thorough investigation of the property they have pur- 
chased. 

During the month of June, the ore-shipments from the Butte, Montana, depot 
of the Utah & Northern were 9,118,760 pounds and the matte shipments were 
2,430,000 pounds. During April, May, and June, the ore and matte shipments 
from Butte, as per railroad statement, were a little over 35,000,000 pounds. 


LEWIS & CLARKE COUNTY. 


ALicE.—Ore extraction from the Alice is still chiefly confined to the south 
vein, which is producing ore that pays well and maintains the bullion shipments 
at a regular standard. The main ore supply, of course, comes from the Magna 
Charta, where explorations are progressing with customary activity. = 

BELL SMELTER.—For several months past, the Bell smelter bas been doing goo 
work. During the month of June, the amount of ore treated daily, only one 
furnace being in operation, averaged 37 tons, or a total of 1110 tons. This very 
considerable amount of ore was largely taken from the 400 foot east level of the 
mine, where it is understood a fine body of excellent ore was uncovered last 
spring. A considerable part of the ore worked in the smelter is first concen- 
trated in the old Longmaid works, just south of the depot, and goes into the 
biast-furnace with very little gangue. Next month, it is in contemplation to run 
the two blast-furnaces, and the daily capacity will then be about 70 tons. The 
smelter contains two calcining-furnaces, each with a capacity of about eight tons. 
The rest of the ore worked in the blast is desulphurized by heap-roasting. At 

resent, the smelter is closed down for repairs, after a long and continuous run. 
The amount of roasted ore on hand at present is not large, though it is stated that 
when operations are resumed in a few days, 1000 tons of calcined ore will be 
available for reduction. 

CLARK’s CoLusa.—The erection of the Clark concentrator is rapidly prozeed- 
ing. The shaft of the mine is about 250 feet deep and is making good headway 
toward the 360-foot station. The ore-product continues at about 40 tons of 
mixed grade, which will be doubled when the sinking shall be finished. 

CLEAR Grit.—The Clear Grit station, at a depth of 320 feet, is now being cut 
out, and cross-cutting will begin in a few days. 

CONCENTRATION-WORKS IN TEN MILE.—The Helena Independent states the fol- 
lowing: Prof. J. G. Murphy, who returned afew days ago from New York, 
succeeded while East in perfecting arrangements for putting up concentrating- 
works in the Ten Mile District. Professor Murpby has associated with himself 
Messrs. A. D. Churchill and Charles G. Buchanan, of New York, and the firm 
name willbe Murphy, Churchill & Buchanan. The works to be erected will be 
of fifty tons daily capacity to begin with. The machinery is now construct- 
ing at the Union Foundry, Rockaway, New Jersey, and will be of the best 
in use. It will consist of high speed aie one set of 30-inch and one of 24-inch, 
for fine crushing ; the Buchanan patent crusher, revolving screens for sizing, and 
Golden Gate concentrators, with power for a capacity of 100 tons daily, when it 
shall be found advisable to increase the works to that capacity. The location of 
the concentrator will be at the mouth of Beaver Creek, where it empties into Ten 
Mile, opposite the Lee Mountain mines. It will take about two weeks to manu- 
facture the machivery, about three weeks more to bring it out here, anda month 
more, perhaps, to get it in position for starting up. Thus it will be about the Ist 
of October before the concentrating-works will be ready to commence opera- 
tions. The company will operate tke Lee Mountain and Latbam groups of 
mines, and outside of the product of these will do custom wogk. They expect, we 
believe, to ultimately add smelters to their works. 

LEXINGTON.—The face of the 650-foot south cross-cut of the Lexington is now 
70 teet from the shaft and in hard rock. It is not considered likely that the 
ledge will be intersected for six weeks or two months. The upper levels are pro- 
ducing as usual fifty tons of good ore daily for treatment in the mill. 

LigUIDATOR.—The east and west drifts from the 300-foot cross-cut of the 
Liquidator are producing ore of three grades—100 tons per day. The first 
= second grades are shipped crude and the third-class ore is piled on the 

ump. 

NortH Star.—The Helena Independent reports: Mr. A. Chadburn, of Lon- 
don the promoter of the sale of the great Drum Lummon mine, has completed 
arrangements with Mr. Thomas Cruse for the purchase from the latter of the 
North Star mine, an extension of the Drum Lummon. The price paid for the 
mine was a large one, but the lead is pretty well developed. 


NEVADA. 


BELMONT.—The capacity of the leaching-works has been doubled and the 
capacity of the cooling-floor has been quadrupled. 

NavaJo.—Gvod progress is made with the work at all points, and the 
usual amount of ore is extracted and sent to the mill, some of it from the 
chambers in the foot-wall of the west vein and a part from the 250-foot level 
stopes ou the east vein. Average battery assay for the past seven days, $185.76. 
Workings, 92 per cent. 

RICHMOND. —The Sentinel reports that the jury in the Albion-Richm :nd suit 
for damages brought in a unanimous verdict for the plaintiff, the Albion, for 
313,250. It seems thatthey were not much troubled in getting at this decision, 
as they reached their verdict on the second ballot. The result is almost a complete 
victory for the Richmond. It admitted having taken 2100 tons of ore from the 
disputed ground, and its estimate of the value of the same at the furnace was $4 per 
ton—which makes $8400, The jury, believing that the Richmond acted in good 
faith in extracting the ore from the disputed ground, assessed the samsz to it at 
the net, instead of the gross value; and, also, accepting the estiniate of ore 
testified to by the witnesses for the Richmond, the jury seem to have agreed 
upon the minimum quantity. We are not informed as to the technical status of 
the case, now, except that the nominal damages gragted the Albion will not be 
paid by the Richmond until the question of the title to the disputed ground shall 
have been determined by the Supreme Court of the United States, before which 
tribunal that issue was brought on appeal from the Supreme Court of Nevada. 
Whether it will have to pay or to receive damages remains to be seen, Manager 
Probert has given orders to have all needed repairs to the smelting-works made 


&s speedily as possible. The entire works will probably be in full blast about the 
first of the coming month. 
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COMSTOCK LODE. 

UNION CONSOLIDATED.—From the annual report we take the follow- 
ing: There bave been extracted during the past year 323 900-2000 tons, 
making a total of 701 900-2000 tons, which has yielded $6221.83, or at the rate 
of $8.87 per ton. A large portion of thisore having come froma the exploration of 
this company jointly with the Sierra Nevada Company, a proper apportionment 
of the net proceeds was made between said companies. There have also been 
extracted, during the same time, from the mine 7707 tons of waste rock. 
While no ore of any milling value has been exposed by the explorations during 
the past year, the cross-cutting and drilling have demonstrated that the Com- 
stock vein has a width of at least 500 feet on the 3100 level, and carries mineral- 
ized material. The Mexican winze, down from the 3200 level, to which we are 
contributing one fourth of the expense of sinking, is situated near the east side 
of the vein, and is passing through what is evidently a large mass of clay and 

uartz of no value. The superintendent’s statement for the fiscal year ended 

une 30th, 1884, is as follows : 
RECEIPTS. 











WRN cen toaee cies iackt 2 eee Sauecameeeace Meas $48.91 
From sundry mimes for labor....... ....... .. 80,586.50 
From San Francisco office drafts on President 255,191.26 
Oa ice ai ati ih a le gai $335,826.67 

DISBURSEMENTS. 
General expenses, salaries, exchange, etc....... 9 ......... $4,989.73 
Mine account, supplies, labor, etc.......... 2.2 .... eee cee 258,297.06 
RM ONO 5 5 ara siscain Sse d 6. nt ec yin ¥a'sS 3 wSRRio ee eiein sis 403.50 
NE acct ae! a siusisiee TERME LReE” GaReesa Pedmatencceuwauee 61.57 
Union shaft one third net expemse............ 0.0.0... .ee eens 68,021.71 
SE vite. paaneinicadbevataacxe ea eavnscuddiacdaawcsensee 3,691.26 
ENT OOD CONOR oie onins- icicdcdenewnura sasmonvawvamewons 330.72 
ail le ah es cle seas $335,815.55 
WSIS OA Oi BIN oa sie sone dis dncicccwceeteniese Kececenmees 11.12 
$335,826.67 

NEW YORK. 


Work at the Kirkland Iron Company’s mine of Utica is suspended on account 
of overproduction. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

The Easton Press contains the following items : 

William Schwenck, of Mount Carmel, and Henry Clement and Jeremiah 
Savidge, of Sunbury, have organized a company with a capital of $25,000 to 
mine ‘lead ore” on a tract of land six miles from Allentown. The ore will be 
shipped from Allentown to Sunbury for smelting. The mining, freightage, etc., 
will cost $20 a ton. The ore assayed $85 per ton. 


UTAH. 


Horn-SILvER.—The Horn-Silver continues its output of about 140 tons of ore 
a day, and shows no signs of exhaustion. On the sixth level, in one place, the 
pay-ore is 200 feet wide or thick. The chimney promises to be longer below. 
The new boisting-works are erecting and a new three compartment shaft is 


work to a depth of 2000 feet. Water is expected at the level of Beaver River, 
perhaps 1200 feet down the shaft. There is no known reason why such an ore- 
chimuey should not go down indefinitely. At all events, the owners would not 
willingly leave it short of the 2000-foot level. 

OnTaRI0O.—The Salt Lake Tribune says: Mr. Kerwin, long manager under 
Mr. Chambers, at the Ontario mine, has recently paid it a visit. He says it 
looks exceedingly well, every where, and especially in the face of the eighth level, 
going into the new west ground. Hesays at that point there is twoor three 
feet thickness of 100-ounce ore, which is good enough. Mr. Kerwin thinks it 
probable that there is enough ore above the tenth level to keep the mill running 
four or five years. It depends, of course, on how the new ground west opens up. 
The eighth level, now 300 to 400 feet west of shaft No. 3, and the sixth, driven 
200 or 300 feet farther, and an uprise from the sixth to the fifth, and a consid- 
erable opening on the fifth, comprise all the openings yet made in this new 
ground. They have been in ore, off and on, not, it is understood, as good as the 
old mine, but compared with any other mine we know of, very good indeed. 
Often, in thig mine, a level will be in a tight or poor place, when, a stope or two 
above, the vein will have its ordinary strength and richness. The flow.of water 
struck in shaft No. 3, 9 feet below the tenth level, does not slack off much as yet. 
The ninth level is opening from shaft No. 2, and is said to hold up in strength 
and quality to what the eighth level was above the opening on the ninth. 

The Salt Lake Tribune has the following : The Brooklyn property, Lead, and 
Yosemite are the heaviest producers in the camp, sending their ore down south 
of main Bingham, part of it by wagon, to the smelters. The Brooklyn Company 
lately purchased the Revere at something like $20,000. It expects to get a 
bigger mine there than ever. The Tiewaukie is taking out ore 100 feet below the 
creek level, and has no water. Efforts are making to open a new mine under 
the Winnamuck, the old ground having been pretty well worked out, and the 
dump cleaned up. The mine turned out formerly fully $1,200,000, and it is 
believed that such an ore-body has deep roots. It bas never been worked 
below the water-level An expenditure of $25,000 would sink a new work- 
ing-shaft to the vein from 300 to 400 feet below the creek, and demonstrate 
whether the vein at that depth carries paying ore. The new process 
of leaching at the Old Telegraph works claims to clean silver ores as 
by a fire assay, and very cheaply. It is expected a large plant will be 
put in there to work ores by this process, when some of the chief mining 
and metallurgical men of the company shall have been out and looked 
over the ground. They are to be in this country shortly. Bingham may yet see 
more prosperous days than ever. Professor Morton’s mill is approaching com- 
pletion. The Frisco Consolidated is putting up a smal! concentrating mill. There 
is talk of consolidating two or three miles of Lower Bingham Gulch, incorporat- 
ing and raising on treasury stock $15,000 or $20,000 to run in a bed-rock ditch 
and enable the ground to be worked. It is estimated that the channel of the 
creek for a width of say 30 feet, and a length of 10,000 feet, contains on an aver- 
age $2 in gold dust, lying nearly on the bed-rock, for each square foor, equal to 
$600,000. With a bed-rock ditch (tunnel) 3000 feet long, costing not to exceed 
$5 per running foot, this could all be worked out to good advantage. Allit 
a. is some one to take hold of it and doit. Enough has been done, enough 
gold taken out, in past years, and it is well enough known, it is believed, to 
enable the money to be raised on treasury stock here in Salt Lake and in Bing- 
ham. In many places, there is an old creek channel, at a higher level than the 
present one, and it is from this that most of the gold bas been taken out, and th 

general opinion as to the yield of the creek channel formed. i 


VERMONT. 


Rooxs.—The Rooks Mining Company has constructed a dam across Gold 
Brook, immediately in front of its mill, adding greatly to the improvements of 
the property, and retaining an inexhaustible supply of water fur the pumping 
engine supplying the mill and used for protection against fire. Driving of the 
adit to be the main working entrauce of the mines is progressing two feet every 
twenty-four hours, and the winzeis sinking one foot every twenty-four hours. 
The new hoisting-engine is working admirably. Mills and mine work both 
night and day, with two shifts each on ten hours. Weather has been very cool 
with little rain. 
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FINANCIAL. 


Gold and Silver Stocks. 
New York, Friday Evening, August 1. 

Business was quite active in the mining market this 
week, but the dealings were mostly confined to the 
Comstock shares. These stocks opened strong 
on Monday morning, but a_ decline [set 
and continued to the close to-day. The only 
exception was Sutro Tunnel. This 
very actively dealt in, and ruled at stronger prices, 
notwithstanding the decline in the Comstocks. There 
was but little interest in the transactions in the other 
stocks, «xcept Horn-Silver, which was sold at very 
strong prices, having just declared adividend. We 
give a complete summary of the market below. The 
total number of shares sold was 113,140, as against 
83,085 last week. 

The Comstock shares were actively dealt in at de 
clining prices. California declined from 838@22c. 
under a small business. Consolidated Virginia was 
very actively dealt in at weak prices ; it sold at from 
55@33c. Sierra Nevada was also weak, declining 
from $3.40@$2.45, under a fair business. Union 
Consolidated records a small business at weak prices; 
it declined from $3@$2.05. Consolidated Im- 
perial sold at 10c. Hale & Norcross sold on time 
sales at from $6.75@$8.25. Best & Belcher records a 
small sale at $3. Sutro Tunuel was very actively 
dealt in at strong prices; it sold at from 25@20@22c. 

The Leadville stocks were quiet and steady. Amie 
was very actively dealt in at steady prices; it sold 
at from 6@8c. Chrysolite was very quiet and sold at 
80c. Breece records a small business at steady prices, 
selling at from 18@20c Iron Silver was quiet and 
steady at $1.10. Little Pittsburg sold at from 23@25c. 
under a small business. 

The Bodie stocks were but moderately dealt in and 
ruled at steady prices. Bodie Consolidated was moder- 
ately dealt in atirregular prices, selling at from $2.05 
@$2.40@$2.15. Standard records a small business at 
steady prices, selling at from $1.15@$110. Bulwer 
sold at from 62@60c., and was fairly dealtin. Con- 
solidated Pacific was moderately active and sold at 
strong prices : it was quot-d at from 42@55@53c. 

The Tuscarora stocks were almost neglected. Belle 
Isle sold at 55c. Navaj» records a fair business at | 
weakening prices : it declined from $4.05(@33.80. 

In the miscellaneous list, Alice ruled at strong 
prices with a fair business; it sold at from $2,75@ 
$2 60. .Eureka Consolidated sold at $2.50, and was but 
moderately dealt in. Father de Smet sold at $4.25. 
Horn-Silver was very strong and was actively dealt 
n; it sold at from $5.75(@36.50. Robinson was quiet 

and steady at 25c. Stormont sold at 6c. 

Barcelona was very quiet at 16c. Orientai & Mil- 
ler records an active business at steady prices, selling 
at from 9@13@12c. Rappahannock was quiet and 
steady at 15@16c. State Line Nos. 2&3 sold at 
from 3@5c. with a small business. 

MEETINGS. 

Santa Eulalia Silver Mining Company, No. 82 
Broadway, New York City, annual meeting for the 
election of trustees, August 13th, at twelve m. 

DIVIDENDS. 

The Horn-Silver Mining Company, of Utah, has de- 
clared dividend No. 14 of $300,000, being three per 
cent on its capital stock, payable on and after August 
15th, at the office of the company, No. 44 Wall street, 
New York City. 

PIPE LINE CERTIFICATES. 

Messrs. Watson & Gibson, Petroleum Brokers, No. 49 
Broadway, report as follows for the week : 

Monday morning, ol opened at 631¢c. and advanced 
with small reaction to 78c. to-day. The immediate 
cause of this sharp advance was the sudden decline of 
the yield of the new wells at Wardwell Perry, whose 
first showing was so threatening. There had accu- 
mulated a heavy short interest, and it stampeded. 
This, together with good buying for long account, bas 
made an excited bull market, with prospects of higher 
prices still. 

The following table gives the quotations and sales 
at the New York Mining Stock and National Petro- 
leum Exchange : 

Opening. og Lowest. Closing. Sales. 
we $0 ~ aa $0.63% 4,395,000 
6334 em 8.878.000 
: Soy 7 
11% d 
8,410,000 
+++» 46,104,000 


~ 
‘ 


6,497,000 


8.941.000 
78% : 


in | 


stock was} 


Copper and Silver Stocks. 
{From our Special Correspondent.] 
Boston, July 31. 

While the market for copper stocks continues to 
| rule dull, with but little doing, there is, nevertheless, 
a much more hopeful feeling, with quite an advance 
in prices, especially for Calumet & Hecla, and it 
| would seem as if holders who sold out when the divi- 
dend was passed last May are now buyers in the 
market at the advanced price. Since our last report, 
on very small sales, it bas jumped from $144, ex 
dividend, to $155, and to-day $156 was bid without 
calling any of it out. It seems to be generally 
couceded that the company will be able to pay 
quarterly dividends on the present basis, and 
that $160 is not bigh for it as an investment. 
Quincy has also sympathized with tbe rise in 
Calumet and advanced from $38!4@$39, with later 
sales at $37 ex dividend, $2.50 a share. There are no 
large lots of this stock to be had at these figures, and 
we look for higher prices. Osceola declined from $12 

@$11, with later sales, however, at $1134. Atlantic 
sold at $71¢, same as lest sale. Huron advanced from 
$14@$11%. These comprise all the stocks dealt in the 
past week, the rest of the list being neglected ; but we 
are inclined to the opinion that we shall have a much 
greater degree of activity in the whole list during the 
coming months. 

The market for silver stocks continues depressed, and 
sales are few and far between. At the regular Board, 
there is no reported transaction for the week, and at 
the Mining Exchange, there is no improvement to 
note eitber in activity or prices, with one exception, 
Dunkin is in better demand, and has advanced from 
18@21c., sales and bid. There is some talk of a divi- 
dend on this stock in the near future. Bowman is 
dull with sales at 9@10c., assessment 5 cents paid. 
Empire, neglected, and the rest of the list unchanged. 

3 P.M.—At the afternoon Board, Calumet sold at 
$160, and Atlantic at $8. Quincy, $37 bid. Frank- 
lin, $7 bid, $8 asked. Osceola, $12 asked. Calumet 
& Hecla closed at $1601¢ bid, none offered. For 
Pewabic 50c. is bid. For Huron, $1.25. 

SAN FRANCISCO MINING STOCK QUOTATIONS. 

Daily Range of Prices _ the Week. 





CLosine QuoTaTions, 
NAME OF 
CoMPANY. 


July | July July : July July 
2 30, 31. 


26. 28. 29. 


July 
25. 


Belle Isie..... 
Best & Belcher. . 


California 3 ’ 3 
Chollar 

Cou. Pacific 

Con. Virginia. ... 

Crown Point. 

Day... Sb6 Sibscap geleees oe 

aD WIDE «50... 02)ece 2 Jesse os les weaas 
Eureka Cons.....!.... 3 

Exch | eee 
Gould & Curry.. 234 
SE ID 6. Sul akps oul aenc- ac 
Hale & eee. 
Independence. . 

Martin White 


Mono. .. 
Mount Diablo . 


Northern Belle...|......|.. 
North Belle Isle..|.... . 


Sierra Nevada... 
Silver King 
Tip Top.. val 
Union Cons... 2 | 

h. 1% 

see eelscee cof « 
24%, 2! 
BULLION | MARKET. 
NEW York, Fric Friday Evening, August 1. 

London. | wm, @. London.| N.Y. 


ve. | Cente. Cents. 


Pence. Pence. 
July | 5 110% j|July 30 11 
3 3013-16 11085 31 110s 
Aug. 1 110 


50% 
at 
29) 59% 11 I 


‘oreign Bank aheeeta. —The governors of the 
Pi of Englaud, at their regular weekly meeting, 
made no change in the bank’s minimum rate of dis- 
count, and it remains at 2 per cent. During the week, 


Yellow Jacket.. 


Pate. Date. 
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the bank lost £194,291 bullion, and the proportion 
of its reserve to its liabilities was reduced from 44% 
to 4414, against 443¢ per cent at this date last year. 
The weekly statement of the Bank of France shows 
a loss of 450,000 francs gold and an increase of 143,- 
000 frances silver. 


BULLION PRODUCTION FOR 1884. 





| 
| 


MINEs. 


Month of 
June, 


PO MOR ios scunscnvocsseonk 1 


aeoaeaen King, s 

*Boston & actos, G. 
*Chrysolite. s. L : 
*Consolidated Bobtail, G 
*Contention., s. G 
*Deadwood-Terra, G 
*Derbec Blue Gravel, G. s 
*Father de Smet, G 
Grand Prize, s 

*Hecla Cons., G. 8. L. C.. 





223, 938 
25, 000 
320,052 
164,000 
607,988 
17,980 
/1,194.087 
581,356 
18,860 
612,686 
52,949 
370,906 
—— 24, &: 20 
16, 374! 172, "530 
206,443 1,021,841 
1 29, 724 

19, 907 


*Homestake G. 

*Hope, s 

Hora-Silver. s. L 

*fron Silver, s. L 

*Kentuck, Ga. s 

_ EE ere | 
*Little Pittsburg, s | 
*Moulten,e. s 

*Mount Diablo, s 

RC NN I oks a0 5 00ic'o snes 
*Ontario, s. L 

*Orizinal, s. c 

Jo eee ‘ 
*Paradise Valley. s. G 
*Plymouth Consolidated, G .. 
*Rooks, G 
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United Gregory, G 
Total amount of shipments to date....... ...... $8,280,682 


* Official 
one copper. 

S. Silver ; L. 
duced. 





+ Assay value. + Not including value of lead 
** Silver valued at $1.05 an ounce. G. Gold ; 
Lead ; C. Copper. No bullion pro- 


United States Assay-Office at New York.—State- 
ment of business for the month ended July 31st, 
1884 : 


Deposits of gold : 
Foreign coin 
Foreign bullion 
United States bullion 
United States bullion (re-deposits). . 
Jewelers’ bars 35, 
Refined 200,0L0--$1,2 
Deposits of silver : 
Jewelers’ bars 21,000 
Foreign coin 7.2 
Foreign bullion 66,000 
United States bullion (contained in 
gold) 17,600 
United States bullion, Arizona. 1,400 
Colorado . 1,000 
Lake Superior 1,500 
158,400 
7.200 
2,000 
187,600 
12,500— 484,000 
$1,736,000 
$1,423,071 
397 ,552-- 1,820,623 


ey coo 


52,000 


New Mexico... 
Pennsylvania. 
Utah 


Refined silver 


Total deposits 
Gold bars stamped 
Silver bars stamped 


METALS. 


NEw York, Friday Evening, August 1. 

Copper.—Business has been very quiet, Lake 
copper selling at 14c. Manufacturers, who at the 
late sale had not bought quite as heavily as usua], 
and therefore probably expected to come into the 
market for odd lots later, find their supplies quite 
ample ; an indication that the consumptive demand 
thus far has not been quite up to expectations. On 
the other hand, there has been little or no selling by 
them of Lake copper, to be replaced by other kinds, 
possibly because they have been prevented from 
doing so by a clause in their contract. In other brands, 
there do not appear to be any more of the stray 
small lots that have been sold below 13c. occasionally 
within the past few weeks. We quote 13@13\<c., 
according to quality. 

London cables £55 for Chili Bars to-day, an advance 
of £1 10s. for the week, possibly due to the report of 
the appearance of cholera in Spain, which would tend 
to counteract the effect of the disturbance of busi- 
ness in France from the same cause. Best Selected 
is £60. 

Tin.—The market has been fairly active at 18°55 
@18°65c. for Straits spot. London cables £83. 

Lead.—The market has assumed a firm aspect, and 
transactions aggregating from 600 to 700 tons have 
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roding lead, at 3:65@3°70, the bulk being at the latter 
figure. It would be difficult to obtain Common lead 
for less than 3°65. 

Messrs. John Wahl & Co. telegraph to us as follows 
to-day from St. Louis : 

It appears to be generally conceded that the market 
has touched bottom. There bas been more doing. and 
there is a better feeling. Sales will aggregate 500 
tons at 3°40@3°421¢@3°45.c. Our consumers’ stocks 
are light, and they are beginning to look around for 
some lead, while holders are not disposed to force 
sales. Receipts during the week foot up to 650 tons. 

Messrs. Everett & Post, of Chicago, send us the fol- 
lowing dispatch : 

There has been considerably more inquiry for 
both hard and soft lead, and in consequence sellers 
have been asking a little more. Only a moderate 


amount of business has been done, however, sales ; 


during the week footing up to about 600 tons at 3°40 
@3°'45c., principally for shipment East. Offerings 
are very light, several refiners being out of the mar- 
ket entirely. 

London cables £10 10s. for Soft Spanish. 

Spelter.—The Western producers have formed a 
combination, and are asking 4%c. The past history 
of such combinations is not likely to inspire the trade 
with much confidence in this last effort in that direc- 
tion. Outside lots have sold here this week for 4°52%¢c. 
London cables £14 5s. for Silesian. 

Antimony.—This metal has been moderately 
active. 





IRON MARKET REVIEW. 


New York, Friday Evening, August 1. 

American Pig.—So far as new business is con- 
cerned, the market has been quiet, though some report 
an increase of and greater urgency in inquiries, which, 
however, continue to cover small lots only. Consum- 
ers do not anticipate any notable rise, and therefore 
adhere to their policy of taking only for immediate 
needs. 

We quote standard brands: No. 1 Foundry, $20@ 
$20.50; No. 2, $18.50@$19; and Gray Forge, 
$17.50@$18.50, with outside brands from 50c.@$1 
lower. Foreign Bessemer is nominally $19@$19.50. 
Spiegeleisen is nominally $28 for 20 per cent, some 
business having been done during the week. 

Scotch Pig.—The market continues dull, though 
inquiries are a little more numerous, 

We quote ex ship and to arrive : Coltness, $21.50 ; 
Langloan, $21.50 ; Summerlee, $20.75; Dalmelling- 
ton, $20; Gartsherrie, $21; Eglinton, $19.25@ 
$19.50 ; and Glengarnock, $20@ $20.50. 

At the Metal Exchange, the following cable quota- 
tions have been received : Coltness, 57s.; Langloan, 
538s, 3d.; Summerlee, 50s. 3d. ; Gartsherrie, 51s. 6d. ; 
Glengarnock, at Ardrossan, 49s. 6d. ; Dalmellington, 
47s.; and Eglinton, 44s. Warrants, 41s. 7d. 

Steel Rails.—Late last week, 11,500 tons of rails 
were placed for delivery at Boston, at the unprece- 
dentedly low figure of $28 at mill, and since then 
8000 tons in addition have been sold at the same 
price. It is almost useless to say that only those con- 
cerns which have their own iron and coal mines, and 
are exceptionally well placed, can meet such a figure 
without direct and heavy loss. We quote $28 at 
mill. 

Old Rails.—With greater activity, the lots press- 
ing on the market have been cleared away, and $18@ 
$18.50 is now asked. 

Philadelphia. 
{From our Special Correspondent. | 

Pig-Iron.—The transactions in crude iron for the 
past few days have fallen below the usual average. 
The only activity, if the business done can be called 
active, has been in the movement of forge irons, re- 
sulting from the resumption of so many of the mer- 
chant iron mills throughout the State. Stocks of 
anthracite iron are low, and there seems to be no 
disposition on the part of the companies having 
furnaces out of blast to increase the supply. It is 
impossible to find evidences of any coming activity. 
The brokers are doing their best to make some 
sales for future delivery, but scarcely any thing 
has been done in that way, the sales which 
were made having been at such low prices as to 
frighten off all the holders of desirable brands of iron. 
It is not likely that any very large amount will be 
moved during August. Mill men and founders will 
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been closed during the week, a good deal of it Cor-| wait until some more active demand sete in, knowing | the turn that demand has taken and the favorable 


that they can secure even better terms later on, than 
by anticipating requirements now. The foundries 
are not working full time hereabouts, and in the in- 
terior the same inactivity is reported. The average 
figure for good No. 1 Foundry Iron is $20, though 
there is plenty to be had at 50c. or even $1 less. 
Very little No. 2 is moving ; $18.50 is the average 
price. Several lots of Gray Forge, ranging from 50 
to 109 tons, have been sold at $17.50, for which 
$18 was asked a short time ago. Some brands are 
still held at $18. Prices seem still to be sagging 
downward. ° 

Merchant-Bars.—Prices are unchanged at 1°90@ 
2c. for Best Refined, and 1°65@1-80c for Common. A 
good deal of iron is selling, but is in small lots. Mills 
are rather short of orders, and the chances for better 
prices are not very encouraging. 

Structural Iron.—Small lots are selling freely at 
the usual prices, namely, 2°10@2'20c. for Angles, 
2°25c. for Bridge Plates, 3:50c. nominally for Beams 
and Channels, and 2°70@2°75c for tees. 

Plate and Tank-Iron.—The active demand for 
plates has resulted in an improvement in prices, one 
tenth more being asked this week than two weeks 
ago, and paid. Manufacturers are in good spirits in 
consequence. 

Nails.—Large lots of nails would be sold at $2.20 ; 
but the orders coming in are mostly small, and are 
filled at from $2.25@$2.35. 

Muck-Bars.—Quotations are nominally $30@$31, 
with some makes held 50 cents higher, but sales have 
been made at less than $30. 

Steel Rails.—Prices seem to be declining still fur- 
ther ; $28 has been shaded on some good orders, and 
still further concessions are demanded by some buy- 
ers, and will probably be obtained. A good many 
rails, both standard and light sections, have sold dur- 
ing the week, and there are several large orders in 
sight that are likely to be taken care of within a 
week or two, at lower priees than have ever been 
known. 

Old Rails.—A 600-ton lot of Bullbead rails was 
offered here at $20; the best offers received were at 
$18.50 ; Double-Heads are quoted at $21. 

Scrap-Iron.—One hundred tons of long piling scrap 
sold at $19; there is very little demand, except for 
trifling lots. 





COAL TRADE REVIEW. 


NEw YorK, Friday Evening, August 1. 
Anthracite. 

There is very little change to report in the anthra- 
cite coal trade. It continues very quiet so far as new 
business is concerned ; and as a natural result, there 
are evidences of growing accumulation in some 
quarters, especially with those having no Western 
outlet. The anxiety on the part of some of the com- 
panies to keep on working full-time is evidently caus- 
ing procrastination in arriving at some decision as to 
whut will be done concerning restriction in August. 
When the situation becomes intolerable, and not 
until then, it appears, will] the necessity of at least 
one week’s stoppage be conceded by all. 


Bituminous. ; 

The freshet in the Cumberland region, while it bas 
delayed the work of some mines for only a short 
time, has seriously interfered with the work of others, 
and may cause stoppage of shipments for some time. 
It has even now forced some of the companies to ap- 
peal to others for assistance in filling contracts, and 
may bring about a stiffening of the market for Cum- 
berland coal. 





Philadelphia. 

[from our Special Correspondent. ] 

Vessels are now loading at Port Richmond with 
orders for 40,000 tons of coal. Stocks according to 
the latest stock reports were only 21,194 tons. Thus 
stocks are practically nothing. The supply of vessels 
is large, and they are loaded directly from the 
ear to the vessel. Rates of freight to Boston have 
declined to $1, and it was said to-day that even lower 
rates had been accepted. Freights are more abun- 
dant now than they have been for a long time past, 
and shipments are going forward more rapidly. The 
mines will run full-time for an indefinite period. The 
Reading people are not anxious for any more suspen- 
sions, and it is said to-day on the street that the New 
York people who were anxious two weeks ago fora 
suspension are-now less concerned about it because of 
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increase in orders, and the growth of busi- 
ness both in local and outside markets. A decidedly 
better feeling is exhibited to-day in the trade. It is les, 
likely now than before that there will bean August 
suspensiou. But of course predictions of this charac- 
ter are worth very little, as the companies themselves 
do not pretend to make them, or in fact to expres® 
any opinioa whatever as to trade possibilities. The 
fact is recogniaed, however, that there is a demand 
for all the coal that can be delivered at present, and 
stocks are very low at all shipping points. The New 
England markets will take a great deal of coal during 
the next thirty days, and this fact will likely postpone 
the necessity for any restriction until S2ptember ; 
that 1s to say, if there is to be any restriction. it will 
likely take place iu that month, and in the m2an time 
a great many things may happen that may prevent 
the necessity for any stoppage at all. There has 
been no formal discussion as to restriction as 
yet, and the Reading people will not be the 
first to propose it, nor, on the other hand, 
will those great producers hang back if the coal 
interests should seem to require it. In point of fact, a 
much stronger feeling is shown, and shipments have 
been stimulated by low freights. The local and line 
demani is quiet just at present. Some few yards are 
well stocked up, but most of them are light in 
stocks. A heavy demand is expected for domestic 
requirements during August, and the yard men are 
making terms and preparing to fill up for the trade 
that is near at hand. The demand from the 
larger manufacturers is still held in abeyance. 
The line trade buyers are in no hurry what- 
ever. The shading of prices continues to be a 
matter of some comment, but it is restricted 
more generally to inferior coals. Pea sizes have been 
selling very well. Stove sizes will be in active 
demand later in the month. The furnace consump- 
tion is lighter than ever. The Western Anthracite 
Association, representing over 60 members, has been 
taking its holiday, and debated the price of coal in 
the West with a good deal of interest. Toe purpose of 
the meeting was to have a talk with the operators and 
railroad companies, and a committee of fifteen agreed 
to advance the prices 10c. on Grate and Egg and 2 0c. 
on Stove and Cuestnut, which makes the prices $4.75 
and $5.20, respectively, at Baffalo as a distributing 
point. The expressions at the meeting were satisfac 
tory in regard to trade prospects, and there is an 
evidently decreasing tendency to slash prices. 

The bituminous operators are ina chronic state of 
nothing to say. No large contracts are heard of, and 
the only business admitted to be transacted is such as 
is not deserving of special reference. Tne produc- 
tion of the Clearfield region for the week is 57,584 
tons, as against 66,427 tons for the corresponding week 
last year. The total product thus far is 1,741,521 tons, 
as against 1,611,521 tons in the same time for 1883, 
an excess of 130,000 tons. With all this increase, 
there is no small amount of complaining made by the 
Clearfield operators, but this is partly due to the fact 
that a good deal of territory has been opened in that 
region, and there is not enough work forall. The fig- 
ures from the Cumberland region for the week are 
42,013 tons, as against 34,351 tons for the same week 
in 1883, an excess of 7662 tons. The total production 
for the year thus far is 1,006,614 tons, as against 
866,916 tons for the same time last year, an excess of 
139,698 tons. The two regions are holding their own, 
although on the Pennsylvania field a great deal more 
territory is opening than in the Maryland fields, 
because of the greater coal area of this State. 


Buffalo. 
{From our Special Correspondent. | 

The coal market is nearly bare of incidents, and trade 
continues without changes of consequence. The stock 
of anthracite coal is reported to be very light, and 
vessel men complain not only of poor rates of freight, 
but of the difficulty of obtaining their promised car- 
goes. 

The principal topic has been the newspaper reports 
of the difficulty between a Buffalo buyer and a dealer. 
Hereare the items. The Courier says: *‘ The anthracite 
coal men of Buffalo are very much interested in a 
contest which has begun between the jobbers and the 
Western Anthracite Coal Associatiun. The regulations 
of the association, as promulgated by the local board, 
forbid any jobber from selling coal at less than circu- 
lar price, on pain of having his supply summarily cut 
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NEW YORK MINING STOCKS. 


| HIGHEST AND LOWEST PRICES PER SHARE AT WHICH SALES WERE 


| MADE. 





NAME AND LocaTIoN| 


OF COMPANY. | July 26, | July 28. | July 29. 


Alice, Mon 

a, aie Con., Co 
Argenta 

Bassick, Co... ....0.+- . 
Belie Isle, Ne. . anil nbwaeten 
Budie Cons., Ca..... ‘ 
Breece, Co....... . 
Bulwer, Ca 
Caiifornia, Ne... 

Cal. & Hecla, Mich 
Castle Creek 


Chrysolite, Co. 

Cons. Va., Ne 

Copper Queen 

Vunkin, Co 

Eureka Cons., Ne 

Fatner de Smet, Dk.. 
Findley, GB....0 scccsels..uee 
Gold Stripe, ‘i 
Gould & Carry, d 

Grand Prize, Ne.. 

Green Mountain, - 
Haile & Norcross, Ne.. ‘ PEP veces, pesncbl sees 
SEDER, BBs TD who scesdvoiceste. o5s0]esyeeele ntrsdeseess 
Homestake, Dk \ 
Horn-Silver, Ut 

UD seclsny, ‘biiapeys 1 scceeds ck ss1ene> stabesinl stock 
aS ee Lekke >: | 
Leadville C., Co......./...... ees 

Little Chiet, Co 

Little Pittsburg, Co 

Martin White, Ne. 

Navajo, Ne.. 

Northern Be'le..... 

North Belle fsle, "Ne... 

Oatariv, Ut 

Ophir, Ne 











Quicksilver Pref..Ga. 58.00 35.60 coe tlevee o] cocste cocvee' cone oli oce 
Sees <octal anbansl <niweclscweenlaecsiels, cuelecsced cvssealees mt 


Robinson Cons., Co.. 

Savage, Ne.. 

Sierra Nevada, ‘Ne... 

Silver King, Ar........ ; 

Spring Valley, Ca.... 

Standard, Ca. 

Siorment, Ut 

Tip Top, Ar 

Vizina, ar : a} nanenleenees bane 
WOMROW JACKE 22.0500) cce 20] osccce}ccsces] cocnce] sone « 


Full tables giving the total amount of dividends, capital, ete., will be printed the first week of each month. Dividend shares sold, 42 365 > 


off. For some time, the beard has been watching the 
workings of the firm of Thomas Loomis & Co., among 
the most extensive dealers in the city. Loomis & Co. 
bave a contract for 50,000 tons of supply coal | 
with J. Langdon & Co. They took the school | 
contract in this city, 
and 2500 tons, and 
to fill the contract. The 
sorely pressed by the local board that at the last 
meeting they were obliged to shut off Loomis & 
Co. altogether, to save themselves. Now Loomis 
& Co. have sued J. Langdon & Co. for damages for 
refusing to fill the contract. It is also well under- 
stood that they are to begin legal proceedings against. 
the representatives of the several coal companies who 
voted to have their supply of coal cutoff. The action 
of these gentlemen is interpreted by able lawyers as 
conspiracy, and it is proposed, cn the part of the op- 
position, to make a trial, and find out whether or not 
the Anthracite Association can cut off all supplies.” 

The proprietor of the Express sent a reporter to in- 
terview Messrs. J. Langdon & Co., and he saw a rep- 
resentative of that firm, who said substantially : 
‘‘The Committee of Fifteen, representing the coal 
producers of the country, at a recent meeting com- 
pared the cost of production, condition of supply, 
and the state of the market, and issued their usual 
circular to retail dealers. That circular fixed the 
lowest rates to be charged to consumers. According 
to its provisions, the municipality of uhe city was 
to be regarded as an individual, practically, and all 
contracts made with the city government were to 
be kept within circular rates. he violation of these 


looked to Langdon & Co. 


off from the producer. Messrs. J. Langdon & Co. 
represent the producers, and supplied Messrs. Loomis 
& Co. with coal. 

‘** When tenders were put up for bids for coal for 
the public schools, all retail dealers bid within the cir- 
cular prices : but Loomis & Co., by bidding under 
the rates, got the contract. At the last meeting of the 
Committee of Fifteen, the matter came up, and it was 
decided tocut off the supply of Messrs. Loomis & Co., 
which our firm, in compliance, was compelled to do. 
The violation of the circular rates by Loomis & Co. 
must be settled with the Coal Association, but the con- 
tract trouble between the two firms must be settled by 
the courts. It will be an important case, and will es- 


amounting to between 2000 | 


DIVIDEND-PAYING MINES. 


July 30. 


latter firm were so} 
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NON-DIVIDEND-PAYING MINES. 





July 31. | Aug. 1. July 26. 


| 
i 
|| same AND Loca 
| TION OF COMPANY. 
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| H | 
\oee | | 
2.60] 2.40) ...00]..-.00} 


L. et ew | 
a 
1,250, | Albion 
15,200||,merican Flag 
|| Barcetona, 6 
hte! Con.,@ 
a) \Relvidere | 
$50/; esta B’icher.@.s. 
500! | Big Pittsburg, s.U | 
1,150) | Bradshaw, s. 
2.300! | Buli- Domingo, 
--|) tal., B. H,G 
}|Central Ariz’na, s. 
\|\Climax, Co. 
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133! 10,250) |Cons. Imperial... 
ease --||Con. Pacific 
||Decatur 
109 | | Durango, G 
100||Eastern Oregon.. 
| woodshaw, &. 
Hariem M.& M.Co. | 
--|| Hortense, § 
-- | Lacrosse, @ | 
6, | Mariposa Pref..@ 





texican, 6.38 
| ||Mono Sea Ginn bins | 
North Standard, G./...... 
..||N,. Horn-Silv’r, Sv.}... 
500}, Dri’nt’l & Miller, s. 
Rappahannock, G. 
Red Elephant, s.. 
Ruby, of Arizona. 
., silver Cliff, s 
Sonora Con... 
South Bodie, G 
South Buiwer,@... 
South Hite 
.| South Pacific. 
State Line, 1 &4, s.}...... 
* Nos.2&3,s. 
sutro Tunnel 
|| Taylor Plumas.... 
Unadilla,s. .... 
Union Cons., G. s 








tablish a precedent.. Asthe matter now stands, I do 


| not know bow Loomis & Co. can buy a pound of coal 


from any producer.” 

On the 25th of July, the Express published the fol- 
lowing local item : *‘ At the office of Messrs. Marshali, 
Clinton & Wilson, it was learned yesterday that that 
firm has commenced a suit for $5000 damages, in 
behalf of Messrs. Loomis & Co., against Messrs. J. 
Langdon & Co., coal dealers. This action is brought 
to compel the latter firm to furnish coal to the plain- 
tiffs in accordance with a contract made about May 
lst between the two firms, by which J. Langdon & 
Co. were to deliver a large quantity of coal througb- 
out the year. The suit arises from the refusal of 
Langdon & Co. to deliver coal to Loomis & Co. to 
enable the latter firm to carry out another contract 
for furnishing the public schools. It was stated that 
Langdon & Co. are willing to furnish the coal as per 
contract, but that-the combination represented by its 
agent in Buffalo last week requested them not to do 
so. The complaint was served yesterday morning.” 

I have the best authority for stating that the whole 
matter has been arranged to the satisfaction of all 
concerned. Further, that the trouble originated in a 
misunderstanding. 

The President of the Merchants’ Exchange, Mr. 
Hedstrom, was interviewed by a reporter a day or two 
since, and made the following statement: ‘In the 
coal trade, buyers are purchasing moderately. Anthra- 
cite is bought up in the West almost entirely 
for domestic purposes, and the consumption does not 
come until cold weather.” He did not take a “ rose- 


| colored view of the general business outlook.” 
rates causes the supply of the retail dealer to be cut | 


The bituminous coal trade is unchanged. 

No changes in coke. Trade is moderate. 

Lake freights on coal hence Westward continue at 
the low rates named last week. The stock was very 


| light, and several vessels had to go to more than one 


dock for a load : many were not so fortunate, and are 
still in port waiting for their promised cargoes. The 
following are the rates paid since my last letter : To 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Green Bay, Duluth, Superior 
City, and Eseanaba, 60c.; to Marquette, 65c. ; to 
Detroit, 25c. ; to Racine, Kenosha, ani Houghton, 
70c. ; to Port Arthur, $1 ; to Pequaming, 75c. ; to 
Manitowoc, 65c., and Amberstberg, 30c. Closing 
strong with a tendency to higher-rates. Vessel-own- 
ers are tired of the low freights that have ruled this 


aes \Colorario Central. oa eesecalves ce a : 


WOAH gl cpicesd coe hens ac 


HIGHEST AND LOWESTPRICES PER SHARE AT WHICH SALFS WKRE 


ADE. 


July 28. | July 29 | July 30. | July 31. Aug. 1. 











3,100 
5u,400 





Non-dividend shares sold, 


mr: 
4,8 Oe 


season ; 2c. per busbel for wheat from Chicago to 
Buffalo and 60c. per ton for coal for return cargo are 
not adequate terms for services rendered. 

Shipments by lake from July 25th to 3lst, both 
dates inclusive, 42,910 tons, namely, 17,010 to 
Chicago, 8100 to Mibmeuione, 550 to Racine, 5150 to 
Dulutb, 1000 to Detroit, 2530 to Marquette, 840 to 
Kenosha, 2790 to Port Arthur, 900 to Houghton, 200 
to Port Dalhousie, 1000 to Manitowoc, 300 to Am- 
herstberg, 340 to Pequaming, 800 to Green Bay, 1100 
to Superior City. 

Receipts by Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
Railroad for the week, none. By lake, none. 

Thej charters by canal of coal for the week ended 
to-day were: 1 load to Port Jackson, 85c. net ton ; 
1 load to Schenectady, 85c. net ton ; 2 loads coal-dust 
to Syracuse, 65c. gross ton. Captain to pay unload- 
ing in all cases. Nominal rate to New York, $1.30 
net ton, and to Albany, 95c. net ton. Captain to pay 
unloading. : 

“The production of anthracite coal to August Ist,” 
says the New York Mail and Express, ‘‘ will be about 
15,250,000 tons, against 16,626,000 tons last year. 
There was idleness at the mines last week, and reliable 
reports pronounce the trade quiet. There seems to be 
a pause of the buyers and consumers to see whether 
the companies will so work as to keep up prices. So 
far, the probabilities are, that they will, in spite of 
facts which alone should lead to different results. 
Certain coals are offered at lower prices than the net 
circulars, and many parties who have large amounts 
ot coal sold are complaining that their customers do 
not order its shipment, as the future still looks to them 
uncertain. Bituminous coal continues quiet, and there 
is the usual range of prices and qualities. The preced- 
ing shows the general situation. Iu regard to the local 
situation, at Buffalo a firm market and little coal com- 
ing to hand describes the state of the trade. At 
Chicago, anthracite is firm, and gains strength on 
every assurance for harmony in thecoal combination. 
At Cincinnati, there is moderate demand for coal, and 
at San Francisco the transactions: have been few 
The Philadelphia market is quiet, and at Pittsburg 
the coal trade isin a condition of unchanged dullness.” 
This item gives quite a comprehensive view of the 
present situation of the coal trade. 

Tenders for constructing a break-water to protect: 
the harbor at Port Arthur, the present eastern ter- 
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BOSTON MININC STOCKS. 








July 25. July 26. July 28. July 29. 


PHILADELPHIA MINING STOCKS. 
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Amie.... «+|.--++- 
Atlantic ....} ...- 
Bonanza D.. 
Bowman Sil 
Breece 
Bulwer.. ...|..0-«- 
California..|..... 
Cal. & Hee 
Con. Pacific 
Con. Va .... 
Crescent... 
Decatur... 
Dunkin..... 
Durango....|....-- 
Empire ... 
EurckKa.....}..+. «+ 
Franklin... .}... 
Horn. Silver 
Huron..... 
Ind’n Queen 
Mascot. .... 
GRSCOIS....: facss+- 
Quincy......) 38.5 
Standard ...|...... 
Sutro Tun..|...... 























minus of the Canadian Pacific Railroad on Lake | 
Superior, have been advertised for. This may be 
considered to be equivalent to fixing the fact that Port 
Arthur is to be the permanent Lake Superior port of 
the Canadian Pacific Railroad system. 

Receipts of coal at Duluth for the week ended 
last Saturday were 12,890 tons; total thus far this 
season, 149,979 tons. 


Boston. July 31. 


{From our Special Correspondent. } 


The coal market at this port continues ‘ right side 
up,” and is certainly handled with care by all con- 
cerned. Aswasto be expected, the companies wisely 
made no nominal circular advance in anthracite coal 
for August, but decided to let the market take its own 
course. Considerable June business will be necessarily 
carried over into August, but it is confidently ex- 
pected that the new August business will be done on a | 
basis of say $4.25 for steve coal, f. o. b. at New York. 
There has been very little recent business to note, and 
we hear of no sales at over $4.15. As the companies 
will not acknowledge any transactions at less than 
$4.25, it is evident that the outsiders are doing most 
































of the business. The best outside coal may he had at 
$4.15, and operators who have such coal are doing | 
well. 

As for Philadelphia coal, it may be said to be hardly | 
in the market for new business, the Philadelphia & | 
Reading Company having less than 5000 tons at Port 
Richmond the other day. A further suspension of one | 
week is mooted, but it is not expected to produce any 
combination troubles, if decided upon, as full-time | 
work is so near at hand 
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quotations. Dealers have only moderate stocks. We 
quote : 
White ash, furnace. and egg.............-..205 eee @$5.50 
- De IE IE oo sgieisin. en cecewesecnsnnsouad @ 5.75 
RE OEE 6255 cs scons aikee, aarccies weesawedeee ce @ 6.00 
a Saree intetcinviecweneveemeweles 6.25@ .... 
Tonberry, C@e and Stove... ..0.cccccccsce- cee 6.75@ 7.00 
PYOMEUM, G07 SEO SLOVO « . 5c ciccccsccces  cciows ose. @ 7.50 
Lehigh, furnace, egg and stove.. .... ......... ---@ 3.75 
igs DU nr io cre aeons a8 os Onesie Gta nemoelunde eee @ 5.72 
Wharf quotations: $4.35, Broken ; $4 75, Stove. 
Chicago, July 30. 


{From our Special Correspondent. |] 

As was expected, the Western shippers of anthracite 
at their meeting yesterday decided to advance the 
price of egg and grate sizes 10 cents and nut and 
stove 20 cents per ton. Tbe information was received 
by the trade here with satisfaction, it being the 
general expression that the advance was advisable 
and that it will be maintained. The first indications of 
the activity so long looked for by the coal trade here 
have made their appearance, the past week showing 
a slight improvement in country orders, with a large 
increase in inguiries. Shipments to the country are, 
however, still very light, and no difficulty would be 
met with by the shippers if they had double the amount 
of stock to get off. It is hoped that the advance in 
the circular, which will be announced to the trade 
to-morrow, will have the effect to bring the 
country trade into market more generally. 
would seem that by this time any impres- 
sion entertained by the average retail dealer 
that a break was liable to occur and lower prices pre- 
vail, must have been removed by the continued firm 
stand taken by the shipping trade. 

Lake receipts of anthracite are light, according to 
the reports furnished by the press ; but, inasmuch as 


Quotations are still mostly nominal, as follows : | these reports thus far during the season have proved 


At New York, Stove, $4.25 ; Broken and Egg, $3.65 ; 
individual coals, $4.15@$4.20 for Stove, $3.50 for 
Broken and Egg. At Philadelphia, $3.90@$4 for 
Stove, $3.65 for Chestnut, $3.35@$3.50 for Broken 
and Egg, $2.50 for Pea. Special coals, $4.85 for 
Broken, $5.35 for Stove. 

But while there has been little coal selling, the mar- 
ket has been busily occupied in caring for deliveries. 
The down freights have brought a large fl2et into port 
in the past few weeks. It is generally conceded that 
freight can go little or no lower, and there is a general 
desire to ship as much as possible at present ruling 
rates. With full-time work at the mines and more 
new business, freightsare likely to advance. 

Present rates of freight are even below what mos* 
bituminous contractors reckoned upon, and’ they are 
being helped out of a tight place by them, in some 
cases, just as they were last year. They may bid 
still lower in view of this, next year. We note little 
movement in bituminous outside of contracts. We 
quote nominally $3.60@83.70 delivered. 

There is no improvement for the skippers in the 
freight market. Low prices rule as previously noted» 
and barges still come at net rates which are said to 
be from 5 to 10 cents below vessel rates: We quote : 

New York, 90c.@$1 aton; Philadelphia, $1.10@ 
$1.20; Baltimore, $1.25@$1.30 ; Newport News, 
$1.15; Richmond, $1.25; Bay of Fundy, $1.50@ 
$1.60 ; Cape Breton, $1.80@$1.90. 

There is a fair retail movement at our previous 


very unreliable, we can not put much faith in them 
now, and, as the statistics of the Anthracite Coal 
Association have been carefully kept from reporters’ 
eyes, it has become a quite difficult matter to give 
any very accurate information on this point. How- 
ever, your correspondent ascertained to-day from 
authoritative sources that there was an increase in the 
receipts of anthracite by lake during the first twenty 


days of July, over the corresponding period last | 


season, of 45,000 tons, and there has been an increase 
in the total receipts up to the present time, as com- 
pared with last season, of about 34,000 tons. As the 
season opened with lighter stocks than last year, how- 
ever, the situation compared with that of a year ago 
is about the same, so far as stocks on hand are con- 
cerned. 

Stocks at Buffalo for shipment are very light, and 
freights are weak at 60 cents per ton to Chicago. Rail 
receipts are light, and freights are unchanged. 

In the market for soft coals, there is no change to 
report, the dull and lifeless feeling of the past few 
months still prevailing. Quotations are only an indi- 
cation of selling prices, cutting being almost general. 
Dealers in Indiana Block claim that they are having 
a moderate trade for the season, and that prices are 
fairly maintained. The Hocking Valley strike gives 
some color to the claim that one or two of the other 
Ohio and Indiana coals are reaping a temporary ben- 
efit from the stoppage of shipments of Hocking Valley 
coal. 


It | 
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Coke is in ample supply but light demand. The 
trade is almost wholly made up of small orders, little 
or nothing doing in contracts ahead. Prices are a lit- 
tle weak. Charcoal is inactive and unchanged. 








STATISTICS OF COAL PRODUCTION. 


Comparative statement of the production of- anthracite 
coal for the week ended July 26th, and year from 
January lst: 

1883. 


Year. 


1884, 


Week.| Year. | Week. 


Tons OF 2240 LBs. 























Wyoming Region. 


D. & H. Canal Co..| 122,362) 1,879.102)....... | 


























0. L. & W. RR. Co.| 140,661) 2,571,733) .... .... © ,576,S29 
Penna. Coal Co..... 41,064 G47,193).... «| %433,227¢ 
L. V. RR. Co...... 48,681| 718,122)... .... | 758.207 
: a 2 oy Co 5,840) 111,168 eee eae 1 114,336 
RR. of N.J...... | 1,202:078 
Penn. Canal Co....} 9,599} 191,025) ....... 206,476 
North & West Br. | 
.... caataaas 17,805| 463,579)... 260,968 
Le Cogik cla Sea 
a 386,012) 6.581.850 .. . ....| 7,889,004 
igh Region. | 
GV. HR. Co.-.....] 145,031] 2,929,220 veveceene] 2,642,716 
C. ER. of B.S... = ee cee talesa | 1,126,889 
1$.H.& W.B.RR..| 6,001|  124,815)..2. 121: | * 31,222 
alin —}| —--—-——— | — —-- lll <ocleadaiatiiailiielale 
1 151,032! 2,454,035|. .. ....| 3,800,827 
Schuylkill Region. | | 
be R. RR, Co... 340,253) 5,549.962).... ....| 3,782,989 
shamokin y- | | 
kens Val........ * © Po .| 776,324 
—---— an 
340,253| 5,549,962)... .... | 4,559,313 
Sullivan Region. | 
3uLine&Sul.RR.Co. 44) 43,382) ........ 35d, 184 
Total... ... .... | $77,341)|14,629,229 ....... 16,294,328 
NONCRIRE Ls 5 i tice ies Pedwe weds sp ated ae eit Raye ; = didaaen ries 
Decrease ........... Bese. wees | 1,665,099}......... be knee 





* Included in tonnage of the Philadelphia & Reading 
Railroad. 


The above table does notinclude the amount of coal con - 
Sumed and sold at the mines, which is about six per cert 
of the whole production. 


Total same time in 1879................ .... 193,898,662 tons. 
* = OOO dcx scdcicesinneecinne 11,509,860 * 
s - Oe ONG ads dauwaesnskilened 14,326,130 ‘ 
. = Se Catia ce ctawusacsvexee 15,337,906 


Comparative Statement ofthe Transporta - 
tion of Coke over the Pennsylvania Railroad for the 
week ended July 26th, and year from January Ist: 


Tons of 2000 pounds. 
— —-1884.——~ — -——1883,—— — 
Week. Year. Week. Year. 
Gallitzin & Moun- 
tain (Alleghany 
Region)...... ... 2,661 FRO Ssdcecs 51.983 
West Penn. RE... .....<.- 24,726 60,766 
Southwest Penn. 
| ee 7,444 1,255,340 ... ... 1,176,420 
Penn. & West- 
moreland  Re- 
gion, Pa. RR... 3,648 106.482 ........ 128,008 
Monongahela, 
Penn. RR... ... 1,423 MG i das Saisie 
Pittsburg Region, 
| a ee Besse tsicn 501 
Snow Shoe (Clear- 
field Region).... 5386 SO oc iinins 11,664 
| ee 45,712 UGRONR ........ 1,4£9,237 
MOON i tacain seenwsn GUM cekcc, 86=— conan 
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FREICHTS. Comparative Statement of the Production 


of Bituminous Coal for the week ended July 26th, 
and year from January Ist : 


Tons of 2000 pounds, unless otherwise designated. 


-——-1884.—._ - -1883. in 
Per ton of 2240 los. Week. Year. Week. Year 


Cumberland Region, Md. 
Tons of 2240 Ibs.... 65,836 1,535,528 


Barclay Region, Pa. 
Barclay RR., tens of 
2240 lbs 


Broad Top Region, Pa. 
Huntington & Broad 

Top RR., of 2240 

Bs .5. § 1€6,474 
East Broad Top.... 


Clearfield Region, Pa. 
Snow Shoe 3,061 103,773 
Karthaus (Keating) 1,144 18,688 
Tyrone & Clearfield. 57,655 1,737,426 
Alleghany Region, Pa 
Gallitzin & Moun- 


Coastwise Freights. 


ARIZONA AND NEW MEXICO.—This map shows all 
the Township Surveys, Private Land Claims, Pogt-Offices, 
and Settlements. It also exhibits the Explorations of other 
1.316.363 Government and Private Expeditions, including the facts 

— developed by the Surveys for the Routes of Projected Rail- 
roads, etc., 1881. Scale, one inch to thirty-three miles. 
Colored, 24x17 inches. Pocket form, $1. 


tepresenting the latest actual charters to July 3ist. 


178,367 177,021 


COLORADO.—Cannon’s Map of the Mineral Belt of Col- 
orado. Taken from the Records of the Surveyor-General’s 
Office, and other reliable Official Sources. Showing, in 
colors, the Mineral Belt, Gold Districts, Silver Districts, 
Coal Districts, County Lines, and Boundaries of Land Dis- 
tricts. There are also given the Capital, County Seats, 
Township Lines, Railroads, and Projected Railroads. 
Scale, Linch: 10 miles. Size, 2650 inches. Pocket form, 
$1.50; as a wall-map, $2. 


Port Johnston, South 
Amboy, Hoboken, 


From Philadelphia. 
and Weehawken, 


From Baltimore. 
| From  Elizabethport, 


Alexandria 
Aunapolis 
Baltimore ‘ 

| 1.20 


| 4.10@1.15 


A ee and Township Map of the 
State. Compiled from U.S. Government Surveys and other 
autbentic sources, by Louis Nell, Civil Engineer. By means 
of symbols, the following mass of facts is graphically 
shown: Railroads in operation ; Railroads chartered or in 

rOgress ; Pa tt Ss ; en | pro - ; Trails ; 
a : rainage dry duriug the greater part of the season ; 
Pittsburg Region, Pa. ae __. | County-seats : Post-offices ; Villages; Townships subdi- 
West Penn RR. 4.148 159,658 246,644 | vided ; Townships surveyed in outlines ; Contour-lines, 
SouthwestPenn.RR. 1,850 81.116 61,139 | with vertical intervals of 1000 feet ; Altitudes in feet above 
P ivania RR 5187 159.855 305.115 | S¢@ level. by barometer observations and by spirit-levels ; 

epnsyivania -« SEE - ei Private grants ; Military reservations ; Indian reservations 
ceded to the U.S. Government ; Arable land, with irriga- 
tin. Tables of Areas of Counties ; Astronomical Positions; 
Arable Land. Scale, 1 inch: 10°5 miles. Size, 31x40 
inches. Pocket form. $1.50 on thick paper. 


215,713 


Bridgeport,Conn. | 
Brooklyn ; 
Cambridge, Mass. | 
Cambridgeport . -| 
Charleston, S. C../ 
Charlestown... .. 
Chelsea.... --.-. 
City Point Eee RESES IESE bee ae 
Com. Pt., Mass. .. 

E. Boston 

East Cambridge. 
E.Gr’nwich,R. I. 
Fall River 


Gardiner, Me... 
Georgetown, D.C. 
Gloucester....... 1.15@1.20 |. 
Hartford.... ... | 





Westmoreland Region, Pa. 
Pennsylvania RR... 30,857 


Monongahela Region, Pa. 
Pennsylvania RR... 1,645 86,120 


—— COLORADO.—Topographical and Township Map of Part 
185,377 5,090.179 of the State, exhibiting the San Juan, Gunnison, and Cali- 
94.183 fornia Mining Regions. By Louis Nell. Substantially same 
pias as above. Post-offices, March 1st 1880. Scale, 1 inch : 9 

miles, 1-570,240. Plain sheets for wall. 90 cents. 


707,521 





N OLD ASSAYING BUSINESS, WITH 

Fixtures, Tools, Good-Will, Signs, etc., $600, A 
Hackensack... good chance fur a smart American, who may be taught ip 
Hudson a few weeks. 


ae Apply, first, to X. CUPEL, 1 Bridge Street, New York. 
Lynn . : freee eter ene ¢ pp'y Hit ( UU TUUGiTPC—Ln_—~———____/-£  &| Rivers, on the Upper Waters of the SALMON RIVER, 


oe" CONCENTRATORS FOR SALE CHEAP. — | among the SAWTOOTH MOUNTAINS, and on the Forks 


Medford 1 , ! 
Miliville, N. J...) Two Rittinger Tables, almost new, complete with Frames, = eet oie -_ Cy ey ood none 
Newark. N. J woeet — on 7 ——— red eee etc., | road on the south. Prepared by Frank J ‘Scott Seale, 5 
sen | complete, ready togoin. VERY CHEAP. Apply to : ; ize. 15 x 261 . . ’ 
New Bedford .... RITTINGER, Care of ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL, = _ inch. Size, 15x 26inches. In paper pocket. 
Newburyport .... P O. Box 18:33, New York. — 


New Haven...... 
ASSAYERS’ SUPPLIES. 


New London..... 
California Mining District, Lake County, Colo. By Ed 
a es te gereererhernks (Established 1848.) . cee 


IDAHO.—The Wood River Region of Central Idaho, giving 
the first correct Geography of that recently explored and 
remarkable Belt of Discoveries of Gold and Silver Mines 
on the tributary streams of the WOODand LITTLE WOOD 


MAP OF MINING CLAIMS ADJOINING LEADVILLE, 


New-Berne 

Rollandet. 1879. Mounted on muslin, $2.50. In cloth- 
— Va. Balances and Weights, Furnaces, Scorifiers, Cupels Oruci- bound covers, $2. 
orwic 


3 bles, Tongs, etc. 
Norwalk, Conn ..|.........-...- . 
Pawtucket 


+o “© 


splat! eterna eR eet 


Poiladelphia 
tortiand, 
Portsmouth, Va.. 
Portsmouth,N.H. 
Providence 
Quincy Point 
Richmond, Va... 
Rockland, Me.... 
Rockport 


Staten Isiand. 


Williamsbe, N.Y.|.....-.....- 
Wilmington, Del.|.............. abs 
Wilmington. N.C.)..... ..- vee] 
St. Thomas, W.I.'............. 


A LARGE STOCK. Also, 


CHEMICAL APPARATUS OF ALL KINDS. 


Trial orders solicited. E. B. BENJAMIN, 
6 Barclay and 12 Vesey Sts., New York. 


DIVIDENDS. 
ORN-SILVER MINING 


44 Wau Street, New Yor. 
DIVIDEND NO. 14. 


A dividend of $300,000, being three per cent on the cap- 
ital stock. will be payable to stockholders of record on 
and after August 15th at the office of the company. 
Transfer-books will close on Thursday, August 7th, and 


reopen Saturday, August 16th. : 
CHARLES G. FRANCKLYN, President. 


COMPANY, 


MEXICO.—Map of Mexico. Showing Railroads, Broad 
Gauge and Narrow-Gauge, Constructed ; and Railroads, 
pane Saeee and Narrow-Gauge, Proposed. This very 
large and finely-engraved Map, constructed originally by 
the government for official purposes, contains all the in 
formation obtainable by it, and shows minutely the towns 
and villages of the entire country. Scale: 26°6 Mexican 
Leagues to the degree, and 69°16 English Miles to the de- 
gree; also, Kilometrical Scale. 1881. Size, 53x41 
inches. Printed in colors. Pocket form, $5. 


NEW SECTIONAL AND MINERAL MAP OF UTAH.— 
Pocket form. Compiled from the latest U. 8. Government 
Surveys and other authentic sources, exhibiting the Sec 
tions, Fractional Sections, Counties, Cities, Towns, Settle- 
ments, MINING DISTRICTS, Railroads, and other internal 


improvements. Scale, one inch to eight miles. Colored. 
1884. $3.75. 


POCKET MINING ATLAS OF THE MINES OF THE 
UNITED STATES.—Showing the Mines of NEVADA : the 
Comstock Lode, the Eureka, Treasure Hill, and Tuscarora 
Districts ; CALIFORNIA, including Map of the Bodie Dis- 
trict ; COLORADO, including the Leadville, Silver Cliff, 


San Juan, Caribou, and Central City Districts; DAKOTA, 
including Map of Deadwood ; MONTANA, IDAHO, UTAH, 
=| Rare Books and Books on Coal, Coal Mining, Metallurgy, | ARIZO> A EW MEXICO, LAKE SUPERIOR REGION, 
* nd discharging. + And discharging and towing. +3c. | and Engineering are made a special feature ; but books of » cr aeaae te —— oo 
; . ; : : 5 _ ’ 2 s. Price, $1. 
Per ‘bridge extra. § Alongside. | And towing up and =a will be furnished, post-paid, at publishers 
down. S$ Andtowing. ** Below bridge. Remittances to be made to the SCIENTIFIC PUBLISH- 
i ING COMPANY. 27 Park Place (P.O. Box 1833), New York | SAN JUAN MINING REGION (COLO.).—Stockder’s Map 
oe SS ae of San Juan Mining Region, compiled from U.S. Surveys 
sichiniitnaiaaiia atanaia tes and other Authentic Sources. 1881. Shows county bout. 
ANDRE, GEORGE G. A Practical Treatise on Coal Min- aan eee on ee. trails —_ a 
ing. 2 vols. royal 8vo, cloth. Lond. 1878. $28. ASSES ITU asin to river basin, continen ivide, 
ATKINSON, J. J, A Practical Treatise on the Gases met | Scale 1 incl tothe mile oe do st noee See level). ete. 
with in Coal Mines. 16mo, boards. N.Y. 1875. 50 a form, stiff paper cover, $1.50; orasa wall map, 


Belvidere-Deiaware Railroad Report for the week ended 
July 26th : 


ee en ee Se ee 
ih ea TSS 


Year. Year. 
| Week. 1884. | 1883. cents. ane r 
——_ .|_______ | ATKINSON, J. J. Friction of Airin Mines. 12mo, boards. 
N. Y. 1879. 50 cents. 
ATKINSON, J. J. A Practical Treatise on Mining Ma- 
chinery. 2 vols. 4t0, cloth. Lond. 1878. $28. 


: . . _| Region. 1881. Shows county lines, wagon-roads. stage 
Coal for distribution 17543) 416.674 439'115 BAGOT, A. Accidents in Mines, the Cause and Preven 


Coal for shipment at Coal| | 
Port (Trenton) | 4,641) 46,384) 56,666 
Coal for shipment at South) | | 


SAN JUAN MINING REGION (COLO.).—Kibbe’s Geo 
Tn tor 15,232) 322,353) 386,814 


graphical and Geological Map of the San Juan Mining 
P routes, trails, railroads, cities and towns with post-offices, 
Coal for company’s use | 4,157) 99,759) 85,299 tion. 12mo, cloth. Lond. 1878. $2. camps with 


st-offices, reduction-works, mo 8, 

BAILES, W. The Student’s Guide to the Principles of | contioental Fiivide Also (by colors), ps mg — 

Coal and Metal Mining. Vol I. (only). 8vo, half mor- | Carboniferous, Cretaceous, Jura Trias. Elevations above 

occo. Lond. 1879. a sea-level. Scale, one half inch to the mile. 22 x 27 inches. 

HIGSON, JOHN, F.G.S. Explosions in Coal Mines. 8vo, | Includes, on same sheet, a reduced Map of the State of 
cloth, plates. Manchester, 1878. $5. Colorado. Printed in colors, with board covers. $1.50. 


HUNT, T. STERRY, LL.D. Coal and Iron in Southern THE SCIENTIFIC PUBLISHING CO. 


Ohio* 8vo, paper. Boston, 1881. 75 cents. 
27 Park Place, New York, 


ON ; 41,373| 885,170 967,894 





The increasein shipments of Cumberland Coal over the | HYSLOP, JONATHAN, C.E. and M.E. Colliery Manage- 
Cumberland Brauch and Cumberland & Pennsylvania rail-| . 1876, e ne Eeion. With Atiaset 17 Fiates. Lens. 
roads amouats to 139,698 tons, as compared with the 


MATHER, JAMES. The Coal Mines, their D d 
corresponding period in 1883. r Dangers an 


Means of Safety. Lond. 1868. $10. P.O, Box 1833. 





